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B ome people have had the impression 


that the change in the size of the can of Evaporated Milk from 16 


ounces to 144 ounces was for the purpose of 
raising the price to consumers. Such was not 
the purpose, nor has it been the result. 


T:. purpose of the reduction in the size of the can 
was to enable the package to be sold at a lower price 
than could be made on the 16-ounce can. That is now 
being done. The new size was fixed at 1414 ounces for 
the reason that this quantity of Evaporated Milk is 
closely comparable in food value to a full quart of milk 
of legal standard under the laws of practically every 
state in the Union. 


@.. of the distinctive features of Evaporated Milk is its 
economy. The tall can should cost no more than 9 cents 
anywhere. It can be purchased in many places at 3 cans 
for 25 cents; in some places, even for less. Where economy 
is an item,as it is in so many instances these days, 
Evaporated Milk will be a great boon. 


Ana with the point of economy you get these quali- 
ties everywhere: 


I sure safety—complete freedom from any chance of 
harmful germs. 


2 Uniform food content —every drop uniformly rich 
in all the food substances of whole milk. 


e . “Leds 
eB More ready digestibility—-the soft curds and the 


homogenized fat. 


Vou can recommend Evaporated Milk, knowing that 


the milk is safe and wholesome— knowing, too, that you 


are helping to accomplish substantial saving. An extraordinary product, at the 
lowest possible price, is the purpose of the Evaporated Milk industry. That 


is its contribution to the public welfare. 
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MAKING THE MOST 


OF THIS NUMBER 


THERE can be no question of the growing general interest in home economics, and 
in the development of a program that will help individuals adjust themselves to a changing social 
order. Originating as a course of training in “domestic economy,” and dealing almost entirely with 
methods of cooking and sewing, the development of the home economics movement to its presen! 
point would be a revelation to those who studied it in its early days. Subjects relating to the hom 
and its interests weave through all the school curriculum and are taught from the kindergarden on 
health, nutrition, child care and training, family relationships, care of the house, its furnishing 
and equipment, budgeting, the study of textiles, buying, care and construction of clothing, study o! 
foods, meal planning, preparation, and serving, study of diets—all these are part of a well rounded, 
modern home economics course. The interest shown in the work, and the possibilities that represent 
themselves in the development of home economics programs offer a challenge to all home economists 


Home Economics STATE programs of home economics education differ somewhai, and all of us lik 


In California 


to know just what is being accomplished and how it is being done in places other than our own 
locality. In this month’s issue we are able to give a fairly representative picture of the home eco 
nomics program in California. In view of the fact that many of you will be visiting that state this 
next month for the meeting of the National Education Association at Los Angeles, we felt it would 
be timely to “paint in the background” in regard to home economics there. Incidentally we want to 
take this opportunity to thank the California teachers for their hearty and prompt cooperation, and 
to express regret that even with the addition of extra pages in the magazine, we were unable to 
publish all of the excellent articles that came to us. Those which were crowded out by lack of 
space, will appear in our July number. 


Buying Eggs by Grade ‘In New York state there is a compulsory retail cgg grading law which protects con 


sumers in that it compels the sale of eggs by grade, prescribes the use of the grade terms, and prt 
vents misleading advertisements. The story of how this law operates and the grades used are told 
by Dr. Arthur Allbrecht of the New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


Home Management THE value of a home management house in providing the right kind of teachin: 


Project 


situations for much of the work of a home economics course has been well proved, but departments 
are faced with a number of problems in providing this desirable piece of equipment—not the 
smallest of which is the cost of furnishing it, and oftentimes the raising of the money for the pu 
pose. In this number Veva Lukin of the University of Wyoming tells how their Home Manag« 
ment house was furnished at a cost of five hundred dollars—an article that may help you in a 
similar difficulty. Next month we are publishing another story that tells of one unique method that 
was used to raise the necessary funds for furnishing a house in another state 


. 


Nutrition Problems THE large areas of the country very seriously affected by the drought of last summet 


are now suffering the nutritional effects incident to such a period of food scarcity. In discussing 
this situation in a paper read before the Home Economics Section of the Southern Agricultural 
Workers Association, Virginia Harrold says, “It is a testing period for leaders in the field in 
meeting a very new and grave experience. The work of these leaders in trying to keep down the 
number of pellagra cases, the percent of undernourished children, and the development of othe: 
deficiency diseases during this time of reduced purchasing power will be an examination in thi 


application and use of the laws learned from animal experiments, learned within the last twenty 


years.” There have been times when conditions were as bad or worse than the present cven 

those sections most affected, nevertheless the problems that must be solved now are serious. And 
in the solving of them the nutrition teacher and regular home economics teacher can take a larg 
part. Mrs. Harrold’s paper will give you much to think over and we suggest that it be given a 


careful reading. 


Home Economics for Boys Ho\E economics classes for boys are blossoming out in more and more schools and 


To Subscribers 


interest in them is becoming widespread. “What do they really accomplish,” asks the skeptic, and 
perhaps part of the answer may be found in the account Helen A. Burnham gives us in “After 
Eight Years of Home Economics for Boys”—an account of the course that has been developed 
at the South High School in Denver. One point that particularly appeals to us is the fact that 
part of the aim of the work is to “help boys be more appreciative and intelligent members of th 
homes NOW as well as to help them to look to their homes of the future!” 


DO not fail to notify us at once of any change of address that is permanent o1 
of a summer address, if you wish to receive your copies of the magazine without delay. It take 
time to make changes in the mailing list and delay on your part means that many copies go astray 
or have to be returned by the postoffice because of lack of forwarding address 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Trousseau 


By 
Charles W. Hawthorne 
(1872-1930) 


The death of Charles W. Hawthorne, last November, was deeply felt in American art circles. 
The founder of the Provincetown school of art, Mr. Hawthorne was one of the best known painters 
and teachers of art in this country. He was born and brought up in Maine, came to New York to 
study art, and became the favorite pupil and, later, assistant, to the well-known teacher, Chase. 
He left Mr. Chase only when he opened his own school at Provincetown. 


Although so much of his energy was devoted to teaching, Mr. Hawthorne left many canvasses of 
his own, which are widely distributed throughout the country. His work is marked by delicate color, 
sympathetic portraiture, and sincere feeling. 
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Nutrition Problems in Drought Areas 


N a recent prophecy in the Ladies 

Home Journal, Norman Geddes says, 

“In ten rainfall will be con- 
trolled scientifically and crops will be ar- 
tificially stimulated by scientific methods.” 
But until this utopia is realized, droughts, 
floods, and crop difficulties will have to 
be met. 

Both the drought and the economic sit- 
uation experienced in 1930 influenced and 
are influencing the nutritional standard of 
the American people. It is a testing per- 
iod for leaders in the field in meeting 
a very new and grave experience. The 
work of these leaders in trying to keep 
down the number of pellegra cases, the 
percent of under nourished children, and 
the development of other deficiency dis- 
eases during this period of reduced pur- 


years 


chasing power will be an examination in 
the application and use of the laws learned 
from animal experiments within the last 
twenty years. 

In the whole United States there was 
approximately a 30 per cent crop decrease, 
but of course this was more severe in 
areas. Among the problems the 
country is facing is an over production of 
the smaller grains and an under produc- 


some 


tion of our more staple products, such as 
corn and hay, together with a lowered 
selling price for others. Colleges, exten- 
sion workers, teachers, and homemakers 
therefore have the problem of using what 
to obtain the best results. 

Our present situation is not nearly so 
serious as that of Porto Rico, or of Ire- 
land during a potato those 
times experienced while the world war 
waged ; 


we have 


famine, or 
and the science of nutrition can 
be a greater help now than under those 
conditions. 

Probably the nutrition teacher has the 
greatest “opportunity or responsibility” 
in wiping out the ignorance concerning 


health. First, in teaching the broader 


By 
Virginia Harris Harrold 


Georgia State College of Agriculture 


From a paper presented at the Home 
Economics Section of the Southern Agri- 
cultural Worker’s Association. 


meaning of the word health. The Century 
Dictionary tells us that “health is sound- 
ness of body, that condition of a living 
organism and of its various parts and 
functions which conduces to efficient and 
prolonged life; a normal bodily condition.” 
This problem of making students realize 
the difference between an adequate and 
optimum nutrition or health was demon- 
strated in the experiment by Katherine 
Blunt. 


ories of underweight college women who 


She increased the number of cal- 


were apparently normal and healthy and 


who insisted they ate enough. After the 


experimental period these women were 


very 
more energy, could study more and long- 


much surprised because they had 
er, and were never as tired as before. 
The experiments of Orr and Leighton 
in Scotland on the influences on children’s 
teeth of the addition of one pint of milk 
a day, demonstrates again the difference 
between adequate and optimal diets. They 
found noc only improvement in teeth but 


visible evidence of better health, such as 
glossier 


more erect posture 


hair, clearer complexions, and 

Sherman has also shown that on a diet 
adequate for the development of an ap- 
parently normal adult rat, the family may 
die out, while on a diet richer in vitamin 
A, youth is extended and old age deferred 

The only possible way for a student ful- 
ly to realize nutritional laws is to learn by 
first hand experience in feeding controlled 


diets to experimental animals, and ob 
serving the consequences of a poorly chos 
en diet not only to the individual but to 


As Mrs. Rose 
fi ¢ rd 


the family and the race 
has pointed out, “Because factors 
operate slowly, and we cannot in a few 
months or a few years know what the diet 
is doing to a child, much less an adult, it 
is only by the laboratory method that the 
true objective of nutritional teaching can 
be realized.” 

eithet 


Such experiences, in observing 


test animals or experiments on humans, 
help to strengthen the student’s faith in 


the value of a wise dietary program con 


sistently followed. The teacher in col 
lege, as well as those she trains, must be 
a living demonstration that food does 
“make a difference.” Mrs. Rose says 


“Faith without works is as ineffectual in 
nutrition as in religion.” 

Probably the next great preblem of nu 
trition teachers, especially during this per- 
iod of reduced wages, reduced food supply 
in some channels, and economic strain, is 
the teaching of flexibility of foods in meet- 
example, 


ing body requirements For 


many families this winter are unable to 
buy oranges or citrous fruits of any kind, 
and if tomatoes are not accessible some of 
baffled for a 


course, this 


' 
our workers are popular 


source of vitamin C, Of 
question involves keeping up-to-date and 
every nutrition worker needs to be on the 
alert for information concerning the more 
common foods that the research workers 
study continuously. So few people know 


anything concerning wheat dried 


yeast, or dried milk. 


germ, 
A nutrition teacher 
would have accomplished much if she had 
made her community wheat germ con 
scious or dried yeast conscious. 
Flexibility of food habits, or likes and 
dislikes, present a great field for the col 
lege teacher. The extent of food preju 
dices concerning vegetables among rural 











people has been shown by Dorothy Dick- 
ens in her study in Mississippi where she 
found twenty-one people out of 548 dis- 
liked all vegetables except potatoes. Imag- 
ine the diet of these people if the potato 
crop failed! Food prejudices can be over- 
come even among adults as was demon- 
strated at the University of Chicago last 
year in overcoming dislikes for evaporat- 
ed milk. 
adults in such a way that each felt that in 
learning to like this food she was dem- 
onstrating a bit of practical psychology on 
accomplishing 
Roberts and 


The matter was presented to the 


really 
something valuable. Drs. 
Hollinger ascribe their success to a change 
of mental attitude, including the acquisi- 
tion of an appreciation of the value of the 


herself and = was 


food and a real desire to like it; group in- 
fluence ; attractiveness of the food; and re- 
peated use. This lesson was more easily 
taught, because most of them expected to 
be in positions where they would be faced 
with actual problems of developing in 
children likes foods and 
they were especially eager, therefore, to 
demonstrate that they themselves could 
learn to like a food by the same method 
they expected to use with the children. 
Just another incident of practising what 


for important 


we preach, 


During a flood or drought when food is 
being distributed to people, they are apt 
to learn to like whatever is given them. 
Although this is not a psychological prob- 
lem as illustrated above, it may be used 
as a means for establishing good food 
habits. As the saying goes, people will 
not cooperate until they are bankrupt. 
Sut if the nutrition worker, through a 
Red Cross or extension channel can tact- 
fully point out the value of these new 
foods they have learned to eat by force, 
probably this habit can be permanently 
established. Our first rule for successful 
teaching of anything is the creating of a 
need for the information among the stu- 
dents. Providence has created the situa- 
tion facing us today, thus satisfying the 
first law of learning and paving the way 
for interest, the second law. At the same 
time the worker can be carefully observ- 
ing and weighing the value of this diet 
and thus take advantage of this controlled 
condition of human beings. Science could 
readily utilize such information. 

The future extension workers or home 
economics teachers whom we train in the 
instilled with an 
timistic point of view and consider it a 


colleges should be op- 
privilege and opportunity to learn how 
food costs may be cut without lowering 
standards of nutrition. Fortunately, food 
value does not correspond to price, but to 
choose what will fit a slim purse regard- 
less of nutritive value is likely to bring 
underfeeding on some count or other, per- 
haps on several counts at once. A com- 
mon tendency when money is scarce is to 
secure calories largely from breadstuffs, 


166 


sugars, and syrups, plus fat meat, with the 
result that the dietary is low in mineral 
constituents and vitamins and not suffi- 
ciently laxative. When a greater amount 
of cereals must be eaten because they are 
the cheapest source of energy, then the 
whole grains should become a standard re- 
quirement and this utilizes our smaller 
grains. This lesson of food budgeting 
can he taught more forcefully through ac- 
tual welfare work within the community. 
Finding out how other people live and 
awakening an interest in the problems of 
other people is inevitably educational, Such 
a survey of the community would give a 
fine opportunity for a college class to 
build a curriculum around the needs of 
the people they are to serve. 


teacher has 
shown us, the economics teacher 


must be taught to show her students how 


As one home economics 


home 


to meet this problem of lowered income, 
“not by feeling sorry for themselves be- 
cause of unfortunate circumstances, nor 
by feeling humiliated if they belong to 
that group who need assistance, but in- 
telligently going about the problem of 
meeting the situation to the best of their 
ability, making use of as many suggestions 
With em- 
phasis on health standards, elimination of 
wastes, and right attitude toward the sit- 
uation, the teacher can 
make a contribution of real value through 
The 


malnutrition is 


for economy as fit their case. 


home economics 


her regular class room teaching. 


point must be made that 
not economy but extravagance in the long 
may lead to 
pensive illness; that intelligent food econ- 


run, as it serious and ex- 
omy does not need to involve under-nour- 
ishment; that every person needs to be 
intelligent about food habits to be able 
to get sufficient nourishment on a limited 
income,” 

This situation not only gives the people 
we have trained an opportunity to justify 
their profession but it also gives the col- 
leges an opportunity to prove their worth 
to the state. Colleges that are fortunate 
enough not to be in the stricken area this 
year should not be passive, but strive to 
help their less fortunate neighbors and 
profit by the experience because their 
graduates may be forced to meet such a 
situation any time. They may be the 
Red Cross Nutrition 
Worker or a regular teacher in some fu- 
ture drought. 


problems of a 


If the college and college trained peo- 
ple could help the rural people correct 
the mistaken idea of the higher standard 
of living corresponding to amount of sup- 
plies purchased, the pendulum might 
swing again towards the old idea of self 
support of the farm. I certainly do not 
mean by this to turn the wheels of prog- 
ress backward, but merely that they be 
taught the utilization of farm materials 
to the best advantage. In a study of the 
Food Habits of Georgia rural people. Miss 








Susan Mathews found that families 
bought 80% of the fruit, 91.4% of the 
flour, 79.4% cornmeal, 50% lard, and 


35% of the pork that they used, and the 
families with the poorer food supply pur- 
chased the greater percent of their foods, 

In summarizing I should like to stress 
these points: 

1. A situation brought about by econom- 
ic depression or drought affords an op- 
portunity to college and college trained 
people to prove their value. 

2. People are much more apt to listen to 
reason when they have to, and we should 
get worthwhile nutrition lessons across 
so strongly they will never be forgotten. 

3. The college and college trained peo- 
ple can greatly improve nutritional stand- 
ards by: 

A. Practising what they preach. 

B. Breaking down food prejudices. 

C. Utilizing home products to the best 

advantage. 

1). Emphasizing food budgets. 

E. Popularizing new worthwhile amend- 

ments to the diet. 

If the college gets across these points 
from the nutrition work and gives the stu- 
dents an “understanding of intellectual 
need in rural America; gives the vision 
of opportunity; gives them sound _ intel- 
lectual habits; gives them vigorous curios- 
ities and interests; gives them what it 
can of good technical training and allows 
them to solve the details of procedure,” it 
will have proved its value 
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How $500 
Refurnished Our 


Home Management 


House 


By 
Lukin 


University of Wyoming 


Veva 


F” is a little word and yet one of 
much significance and many possi- 
bilities—at least this is what one 

home management class discovered. If 
you had only five hundred dollars to 
use in refurnishing a practice cottage, how 
and where would you spend this sum to 
the best advantage? That was our prob- 
lem, and I shall endeavor to explain how 
my girls coped with it. 

The class was unanimous in the belief 
that this money must be spent wisely and 
carefully to secure the greatest amount 
of comfort and beauty possible within 
the limit. The first steps taken were to 
visit the house, take an inventory of all 
equipment and furnishings, note condi- 
tions of walls and floors, and list the es- 
sentials to add. 

Since the walls were very dirty, and 
the floors, also, were sadly in need of re- 
pairs, the college administration came to 
our assistance, furnished paint and work- 
men, and thus left our five hundred dol- 
lars for other necessities. 

We focused our attention on the living 
room, since the most of our family’s time 
would be spent in this room, actually liv- 
ing and entertaining. 
a few furnishings on hand; among these 
were two pictures, a chenille rug, a long 
narrow table, one small ottoman, a floor 
lamp, curtains with six inch hems at the 
bottom and one-half inch at the side, 
drapes, and a 3-piece brown wicker set. 
(This latter was re-painted a green-blue 
and transferred to the den.) The major 
theme in the living room was a culled 
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There were only 


A Home Management Project 





An interesting corner of the living room. 


the article was written, 


brick fireplace with a mantel flush against 
the north wall. 

It was necessary to make many addi- 
tions, if this room were to be livable and 
attractive. The less money there is to 
spend the more necessary it is to exer- 
cise thought and ingenuity in building up 
a carefully detailed color relationship. 
In a small house of this type, a color 
scheme that included every room tended 
to make the house seem a complete unit 
Therefore, 


and not a series of rooms. 


before planning furniture we gave color 
our first consideration. 

The flood of warm golden sunshine en- 
tering the south and west windows neces- 
sitated the use of cool colors—so green 
was selected for our dominant hue, with 
red-orange, and mulberry making a triad 
harmony. With the great variety of shades 
available in these colors each room could 
be individual and yet harmonize with all 
the others. A few touches of the neutral 
tones of black, white, and brass were add- 
ed for good measure, and aid in giving 
our room distinction. 

The walls were painted a warm sand 
color and the ceiling a tint lighter than 
the walls The woodwork was. stained 
walnut and our mulberry-taupe rug mad 
a fairly good background for our fur- 
nishings 
hand-blocked linen and have a background 


The cretonne drapes simulate 


of natural linen color with pattern in 
soft blue-green, dull red-orange, black, 
and yellow-green. The white marquisette 
curtains, which were in the room, were 
tinted a light ecru, and their six inch 


The ship on the mantel was given, after 
by one of the students. 


hems were transformed into two inch 
hems at the bottom and sides. 

\ small three-seated davenport of a 
plain gray-green linen frieze was made 
to order. To create interesting reading 
and social centers, several chairs were 
added; a small pull-up chair with a plain 
copper pressed velour seat, the back up- 
holstered in the same material but in a 
pattern of harmonious colors, another 
pull-up chair a darker value of green 
than the couch, with a plain seat and 
patterned back; a wing chair upholstered 
in medium light green tapestry of a small 
pattern in dull blues, soft red-orange, and 
a touch of red-purple. Our furniture is 
all of brown walnut, very simple and re- 
fined in line, which fits in nicely with our 
modest cottage. We were especially cau- 
tious in selecting pieces small in scale so 
that they would harmonize with the archi- 
tecture of the rooms. A console and cof 
fee table of beautifully grained walnut, 
three pictures in the colors of the room, 
a rust cushion, a brass bowl, a piece of 
Italian pottery, three lamp shades in many 
colors, a toille hanging with mulberry ship 
design, thus picking up the mulberry tint 
in the rug, concluded our purchases for 
the living room. Two floor lamp bases 
and a glass table lamp base were ex- 
tracted from the college store room. 

Book shelves were built in at the west 
end of the fire place. The top shelf makes 
a place for a vase which allows the intro- 
duction of an interesting color note. The 
davenport stands between the two win- 
dows on the west side of the room near 
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A view of 


and fire place. The coffee 


chair, and floor lamp make 


the bookcase 
table, copper 
grouping an ideal place to 
On the east side of the 


this intimate 


lounge and read. 


fire place stand the console table and 
ottoman. Above the table hang two 
black and white woven silhouettes that 
were purchased at a rummage sale. An- 


other grouping is on the east side of the 
wal], between the two doors opposite the 
davenport. The wing chair, a floor lamp, 
and the Godey print which was purchased 
at the clearance com- 
prise this group. An end table will be 
added when our next budget comes in. 
The lamps distributed in this manner pro- 
vide light for the opposite sides of the 


Christmas sale, 


room, 

Opposite the fireplace, on the south side 
of the room, is another arrangement, con- 
sisting of a table, chair, and floor lamp. 
A framed photograph of Isabel 
and a flat red-orange bowl adorn the table. 


Bevier 


The girls’ dressing room and study was 
transformed in order to express the idea 
of daintiness and repose. The walls and 
woodwork were painted ivory and with 
the southeast exposure, the room is most 
cheerful. By adding a little wine-red lac- 
quer to white the dingy brown tables and 
dressers were soon changed to lovely or- 
Gay chintz slip covers make the 
The dainty ruffled 
curtains of a light yellow are of the criss 
The 
rag rugs on the floor, one hooked, in two 
tones each of yellow and purple, and the 


chid. 
chairs most inviting. 


cross type with cross bars of white. 


three woven ones of yellow and_ black 
harmonize with the general color scheme. 

A block printed hanging for the east 
wall in the dining room was made by a 
freshman girl in the art class—a conven- 
tionalized campus scene in red-orange on 
a linen colored background of suiting. A 
set of Warwick china, in a pattern of gold, 
blues, reds, and purples, helps to adorn 
the built-in when not 


corner cupboard 


in use on the table. At an auction sale, we 
reasonably secured a dozen lovely crystal 
tumblers and sherbet cups, two linen table 
cloths, two luncheon or breakfast cloths, 
and a dozen dinner napkins. An 
ested friend presented the house with one 


inter- 
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and one-half dozen 
luncheon napkins. 

A piano that a 
former. student 
left for storage is 
in the den with 
the repainted 
wicker set and two 
pictures loaned by 
a friend. 


The walls and 
woodwork in the 
kitchen and bath- 


room were painted 
in two tones of 
green, The kitchen 
are 


sash curtains 


cream scrim with 
yellow tea pots and a few bars of black. 
We hope soon to have some gay oil cloth 
cushions for our breakfast The 


bathroom curtains are cream with large 


nook. 


yellow dots; the lower part a sash curtain 
and the upper part is ruffed and tied back 
at the middle of the sash, the ends extend- 
ing about nine inches below the middle 
sash. 

The resident instructor’s private room 
has an east side 
exposure with two 
and is 
bath- 
start 


windows, 
next to the 
room, To 
with in this room, 
there was the bed 
and a cedar lined 
chiffonette. In a 
store, 





secondhand 
we found a dress- 
ing table with a 
triple mirror and a 
cane bottomed seat, 


and a bed _ table. 
These pieces and 
the chiffonette 


were lacquered 
ivory to match the 


iron bed. Two 

ereen and white’ scatter rag rugs 
are on the floor. The curtains are 
ruffled green marquisite with large 


embroidered white dots. 


is orchid, about the same value as the 


The bedspread 
curtains, A green pottery jug lamp with 
a parchment shade of the same color, pro- 
vided by a friend, stands on the bed table. 

The walls upstairs are finished with a 
wall board, painted ivory, and the wood- 
work is stained brown. Four scatter rugs 
were claimed from the men’s faculty club. 
The half windows are hung with the same 
length curtains made from some cast-offs 
reclaimed from the attic. To add a little 
color, a two-inch binding of fine check 
pink and white gingham was placed across 
the bottom and on the sides. Colored bed- 
spreads will be added too when our next 
budget comes in. Comfortable beds, mat- 
tresses, and good bedding were already in 
the house so nothing new in this line was 
added to our equipment. 
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The refurnishing of the house was 
worked out to the last detail by the class 
and they were indeed very, very proud 
to exhibit the results to their friends. 
The senior home economics girls live in 
the house six 
hours credit. 
budget. The duties involved in caring for 
the home are divided and rotate so that 


weeks and receive three 


The house is operated on a 


each girl gets actual experience in the va- 
rious The consist of 
manager, assistant manager, and hostess. 

An attempt is made to put into practice 
the principles advanced in courses that are 
prerequisites. 

The budget itemized below shows how 
we apportioned each room. The blank 
in the cost column indicates that that ar- 
ticle was on hand when we started our 
project. We received a discount on all 
purchases from 10-20%, since it was a 
school project. 
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Gainful Occupations Open to Girls 
aving Home Economics Training 


The abstracts in this group are based on a study made by 
Miss Olive Goodrich of the College of the City of Detroit, 
and on discussions of this study. Miss Goodrich’s paper was 
given at the Detroit meeting of the Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics of the N. E. A. held last 
February. 


HE average elementary and high school girl thinks of 


home economics as something which will be useful to her 
only in her own home; she is, however, vitally interested in 
a job which has money returns. It follows that if we can 
make clear to her the vocational opportunities opened by 
training in the field, the courses in elementary and high 
schools will take on new importance. It is our duty to give 
the girls information on the subject and to supply the voca- 
tional counselor of the school with the necessary data. She 
can then send to our department the girls who would natu- 
rally belong there. 

In considering this problem, we must bear in mind the 
girls in different types of school: 

1. The technical high school student who is preparing 
for such definite jobs as costume designimg and institutional 
home economics. Her training substitutes science and home 
economics courses for the language requirement of an aca- 
demic high school. 

2. The girl in the vocational or trade school home eco- 
nomics department, where, in Detroit, the home economics 
work is comparable to that in intermediate or Junior high 
schools plus training for a homemaking job or a trade dress- 
making job or a cafeteria job. 

3. The part-time vocational school girl, who devotes half 
her eight-hours-a-week program to home economics. 

4+. The academic high school pupil whose home economics 
is rather cultural than vocational, and is always elective. 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire reported in this paper, sent out by the 
research department of the Detroit schools with Miss Grace 
McAdam as advisor, was answered by 155 former home 
economics students and brought out some interesting data. 
Twenty-eight percent of the girls had attended college, and 
thirty-one percent of these had majored in home economics. 

Greater correlation between the job and the training is to 
be found in the trade and vocational schools, naturally, except 
in the case of the college home economics majors. Of the 
jobs entered, 100 show relation to home economics, 61 no 
such relation; thirty percent of the students claim home eco- 
nomics as a help in their jobs, though only twenty-two percent 
State it helped them to secure them. The thirty percent may 
or may not mean to include in their estimates the influenc« 
of the less concrete aids in life we are constantly trying to 
give them. 

Most of the girls gave their teachers and home economics 
courses credit for helping them in their life at home, many 
Praised specific courses, and all of them showed real interest. 


SpeciFic SuGGESTIONS OF HicH Scnoor Girts 
(Valuable for planning content of courses) 
1. Require at least a one-year course in home economics. 


2. Stress pastry making a little more. “When I was in 
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high school I made one pie and I’ve been struggling ever 


since to make a decent crust.” 

3. Enlarge on (a) care of the sick, (b) care of the baby, 
and (c) sex hygiene suited to the age of the girls. 

4. Require a course in child care and care of the hom 
5. For nurses training: Require a foreign language, and a 
more extensive course in dietetics. 

6. Include Latin, and more extensive study of budget 
buying. 

7. Teach the girl to cut and drape on forms: also how 
to mark off the form and mark both sides alike; how to uss 
the tracing wheel and pinking machines; not to cut from 
patterns so much; and to practice sewing on one garment until 
she can make it without any help. 

8. Furnish a class of ethics. 

9. A survey course, or at least a small unit, should bi 
given to acquaint the girl in high school with professional 
opportunities in the home economics field, perhaps having out- 
side speakers tell about their jobs. (Such a course has been 
very successfully given at City College for the past three 
years to all entering freshmen.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS OFFERED BY THE SPEAKER 

First—That we make a definite effort to acquaint the girls 
with possibilities for vocations in home economics as early 
as possible. 

Second—That we encourage the girls from the elementary 
school on, who are particularly adapted for this type of work 
to get as much training in home economics as possible in 
order to prepare themselves for some of the vocations of 
which we have spoken, 

Third—That we help the girl to decide as early as possible 
the type of vocation for which her personality and ability 
is best adapted and which she most enjoys so that we may 
assist her in choosing other subjects which will be most 
helpful to her in that vocation. 

Fourth—That we educate the commercial public to 
recognize the contribution which a home economics trained 
girl can make to the business world. 

Fifth—That we aid in making the actual contact between 
the employer and the student. 


ANALYSIS OF OccUPATIONS OpEN tO GirLS Havine Homi 


Fe ONOMICS TRAINING 


A. Costume Design. 

B. Institutional Home Economics 

C. Nursing—Doctor’s or dentist’s office or practical 
nursing. 
With high school diploma—Hospital training, technician, 
dental hygienist. 

The College Trained Girl. 

A. Teaching. 

B. Extension Work 

C. Research. 


D. Child Care 
E. Dietitians. 
1. Hospital—college degree in home economics—plus 
a training course of six months 
recognized hospital. 
2. Commercial 
3. Public Health. 


4. Research Dietitians 








I’. Social Service Work. 
1, Visiting Housekeeper’s Association. 
2. Regular social service workers. 
3. Miscellaneous. 
G. Y. W.C. A. Service. 
H. Fabric and Clothing Design and Illustration. 
I. Home Economics in Business. 
1. Sales Promotion Through Educational Work. 
A. Public Utility Companies. 
B. Manufacturers of Appliances and Equipment. 
>. Associations, 
D. Food Companies. 
<. Textile, Clothing, and Pattern Manufacturers. 
F. Experimental and Testing Laboratories of 
Magazine, 
. Journalism. 


wh 


Tea Rooms, Hotels and Lunchrooms. 
Budget Making. 

Radio Broadcasting. 

6. Department Stores. 

A. Merchandising. 

B. Styling. 

C. Advertising. 


wm tf 


LD. Personal Service. 

E. Research in Household Equipment Department. 

F. Personnel Activities—college trained people. No 
definite relation to home economics. Training 
in psychology valuable. 


Discussion of the Paper 


HE analysis of vocational opportunities for the girl with 

home economics training made by Miss Goodrich is indeed 
very exhaustive and thought provoking. It bears out the re- 
port made by Mrs. Woodhouse at the Vocational Guidance 
Convention in which she showed that women who have home 
economics training have a better chance for positions than 
women in almost any other field of education. Vocational 
councillors are becoming very much interested in home eco- 
nomics and are eager to know what we are doing. Let us be 
sure that they do not find us teaching “just sewing and cook- 
ing.” 

Miss Goodrich’s paper brings three questions to mind: 

1. Are these occupations potential opportunities, or are 
there actual positions to be had in these fields? Those teach- 
ers who have had very much experience in trying to place girls 
will say, I believe, that home economists themselves will have 
to assume responsibility in creating some of these pos'tions. 
They will have to sell the idea to the community and con- 
vince employers of the advantages of home economics trained 
women for positions which have up to this time been more or 
less satisfactorily filled by women without this training. Miss 
Grace Smith, of the Smith Cafeterias in Toledo, is chairman 
of a committee of the Naticnal Restaurant Association to work 
with home economists for the purpose of bringing more 
trained dietitians into the commercial field. This seems to 
offer wonderful possibilities and should be followed up. 

2. Granted the potentialities are there, are we giving ade- 
quate training for these specialized vocations ? 

Training for a specific vocation always creates a difficult 
problem in constructing a home economics curriculum. Home- 
making requires such a broad foundation and an understand- 
ing of so many different functions and techniques that to su- 
perimpose the technical courses necessary for a specialized 
profession raises many almost insurmountable obstacles. 

Since many of these vocations require college training, has 
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the time not come when the college can demand certain pre- 
requisites in the way of home economics work? Can we not 
try to bring concerted influence to bear on the high school and 
insist that every girl must have fulfilled certain requirements 
before coming to college? Would not every home economist 
agree that every girl should have at least one course in senior 
high school on home living? This would help us develop col- 
lege courses that have real college content. It would save an 
immense amount of time in some of the fundamental home 
economics studies and would enable the home economics de- 
partment in college to do a much more advanced type of work. 

3. The third question that arose in my mind at hearing this 
paper was, are we home economists ready to concede that 
positions in these fields should be filled*by our students? Are 
we doing all we can to help the girl find the job for which she 
is best fitted, or do we still cling to the old ideals of re- 
spectability? Dr. Ruggles in talking to the Deans of Women 
about the organization of a mental health service, stated that 
the greatest difficulty in establishing a mental health program 
was the faculty. Their prejudices, biases, and ignorance made 
it difficult for them to recognize the principle of individual 
differences atid the importance of an individual's being social- 
ly adjusted. We cannot guide a student intelligently unless we 
are open-minded about vocations and try to understand what 
the position offers and investigate its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Many of these positions are not standardized, and 
we must use our influence in helping to improve the conditions 
of work and in educating the employer to what he should ex- 
pect of certain positions, as well as informing the student just 
what will be expected of her. 

This paper reminds us that the home economist is in a 
unique position and can make a real contribution to voca- 
tional and educational guidance. 


By ELIZABETH DYER, University of Cincinnati 


DUCATION is an instrument by which man may direct 

his own destiny. Each child has a right to education 
which through guidance and training prepares him for a 
living which will yield a maximum of satisfaction. The mod- 
ern youth is confronted with more than 2,000 occupations that 
modern industrial life offers. In the field of home econom- 
ics alone over 200 vocations have been listed. It is the 
height of folly to represent that we are functioning in our 
guidance programs when we are giving so little attention 
to the securing and the presentation of facts concerning 
openings in the various fields of work. Specialists in guidance 
say “Don’t guide too much. The purpose of vocational guid- 
ance is to bring out self reliance and self judgment.” How 
can students exercise intelligent judgment when they have so 
few facts on which to base their decisions? 

It is common knowledge that manufacturers and _ retailers 
carefully collect and study data to determine the trends in 
supply and demand of commodities. The most ordinary mer- 
chant knows more about the supply and demand of feathers 
than the most intelligent university professors know about 
the supply and demand for home economics trained women in 
any line of work. The state department of education reports 
that the whole study of supply and demand for workers in the 
different occupations in the United States is such a tremen- 
dous one that we simply do not have the resources for at- 
tacking it. They also suggest that this problem be made an 
important study by the association of home economics teach- 
ers and supervisors. The American Medical Association has 
made a careful and continuous study in regard to the supply 
of physicians Since 1904 the medical colleges have been re- 
duced from 160 to 75 with a falling off of graduates from 
5,747 to 4,446 in 1929. The profession claims that they are 
developing fewer but better medical schools in the United 
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States. Such a comprehensive study by this association of- 
fers a challenge to other professional associations. 

Such a statistical study would not only prove of value to 
home economists in their guidance and training departments 
but also it should give impetus to a plan for improving 
conditions. Such a study might reveal the need of an en- 
larged program in education. Facts may show that few 
home economists are now employed in retailing. Consumers 
of food, clothing, and home furnishings are anxiously await- 
ing improvements in this field. Comparatively few home 
economists may now be employed in hotel kitchens and dining 
rooms, restaurants, and tea rooms. This does not mean that 
the condition should remain as it is. We need facts to know 
where we stand and to reveal the direction for future 
activity. 

It is very foolish to try to discuss the gainful occupations 
open to girls having home economics training until we have 
data on which to base our discussions. It is unfair and 
tantalizing to encourage gir!s to specialize for four years 
for an occupation that does not exist for them because 
the field is overcrowded or because no demand has _ been 
created for them in that field of work. 


By DR. VELMA PHILLIPS, Ohio University 


iL 

ITHIN the last half century, great changes in earning 

opportunities for women have come about. Thirty years 
ago, girls and women were forced into unskilled labor in 
industries, with training in some cases for one definite job 
given by the employer for his own benefit, and unskilled 
workers were actually preferred as employees in the highly 
organized workrooms. Today, one quarter of the women 
over sixteen in this country and one million children under 
that age are gainfully employed. The Census lists 572 differ- 
ent occupations and women are to be found in all but 35 
With such a condition in existence, certainly the importance 
of adequate vocational training cannot be doubted and _ ther« 
remains only the problem of how to provide it. 

In this matter, no two cities are alike and the director of 
work must know thoroughly the industrial conditions of her 
locality and keep in constant touch with employers, knowing 
the number employed, working conditions, pay, chance for 
advances, etc. In a trade schocl the following necessary pro- 
cedure must be followed—celaborated and_ illustrated: 

Each girl must be guided into the trade best suited to her 
health and ability, regardless of such ill-considered choices 
as she may be inclined to make because of the work of 
some friend, her ideas of an “elegant” occupation, etc. 

Each classroom must be highly organized and completely 
up to date, resembling closely the workrooms of the trade 
for which it prepares. 

Work must be judged on a time basis as well as for method, 
as it is in a trade. The girls must learn just what is ex- 
pected of them and come up to the standards of the trade or 
they will think themselves prepared before they really are. 

The girls should work on trade orders, taken and judged 
from trade standpoints with seconds being disposed of in 
the school. 

Slow work and continual assistance from the teacher has 
no place in a schoo] training for wage earning. 

Each girl should have some training in the art of her occu- 
pation. 

Adequate health work should be included to minimize the 
loss from unnecessary time out. 

The academic work should be closely correlated with the 
actual trade work, with special attention to arithmetic, English, 
and history and civics. The girls should learn to compute 
Piece work, budget, estimate amounts of material and trim- 
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mings, etc.; they should know how to write letters of applica- 
tion, answer advertisements, etc.; they should have some 
grasp of trade Union ideals, city government, employer and 
employee responsibilities, and the structure of the community. 

Follow-up work is essential and placement by the school has 
proved more satisfactory than that done by an outside bu- 
reau. 

According to the census, the main gainful opportunities 
for girls are about as follows: 

Clerical positions, not in stores. 

Salesmanship positions. 

Manufacturing and mechanical positions in workrooms and 
mills (skilled and unskilled workers are listed together) 
Among the numerous opportunities listed in this group are 
commercial dressmaking, suit, cloak and overalls, commercial 
millinery, and the production of textiles. 

Tailoring and personal and domestic service. The last in- 
cludes commercial laundries, servants, cleaners, restaurants 

Designers. 

In industrial cities these commercial opportunities are pre- 
ferred and in most of them there is an increasing demand. The 
decreasing opportunities lie in home servants, laundresses, 
dressmaking and millinery and in boarding-house keeping. 
In some localities, however, these occupations continue and 


there is demand for training in them. 


By MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN, Boston, Mass. 


N connection with a bureau of research in the department 

of education in Cleveland, a study was made in 1928-29 by 
Miss Mildred Hickman of the occupations entered by girls who 
leave school before the completion of their high school 
course. This study, which was made on records of the 
nine thousand pupils who leave Cleveland schools between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age and of fifteen hundred more 
for whom short schedules are arranged, revealed some start 
ling facts about the occupations pupils enter that should be 


most significant to home economics educators. 


4° 
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The report shows that work permits for “housewor 
were granted to over fifty-two percent of girls from senior 
high school, to over twenty percent of girls from junior 
high school, and to almost twenty-eight percent of the girls 
from elementary school. “Housework,” as used in these 
statistics, includes work performed for pay outside the home, 
and work performed in the girl’s own homes to liberate some 
other member of the family for wage-earning. Forty-five 
percent of these girls fall into the latter class, the other 
fifty-five percent are employed outside their homes. 

While the largest number of permits issued for senior and 
junior high school girls and for elementary grade girls was 
for housework, department stores and clothing manufacturers 
also employed a large percentage. More than one-fourth of 
all the permits for girls of seventeen were for department store 
work, according to this report, and in this group housework 
took second place, with clothing factories a close third. From 
one of the special technical schools, nearly one-third of all 
permits went to girls entering this industry. 

Another occupation which accounted for nearly twenty-nine 
percent of the permits was that of Retail Food—apparently 
work in grocery stores, tea rooms, delicatessens, ete. 

Here, then, were the undergraduates’ chief occupations; 
housework for wages, housework in their own homes, clothing 
industry, retail food, All of these occupations are directly 
related to home economics, and it would seem that special 
training should be given the girls before they leave school 
which would help them more effectively. The community 
owes to these girls, who are unable to complete their 
education, an obligation which intelligently-directed home 


economics courses could well fulfill. 
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The girl who serves as a maid should be taught to clean 
and cook; she should learn to judge quality of foods, as she 
sometimes buys for the household she serves; beyond her 
knowledge of the purely manipulative processes, she should 
have guidance on such personal problems as her health, budg- 
et, clothes, and use of leisure time. 

When dealing with the girl who does housework in her 
home, manipulative processes are again important, but above 
all her interest in broad and full home living should be 
stimulated. Family relationships, child care, should certainly 
be included’ in her education, as should budgeting, buying, 
beautifying the home, and personal development. 

For the girl entering the clothing industry or a food store 
or tea room, a study of social and economic problems as 
well as training in manipulation should be arranged. 

It would seem then, that girls planning to leave school early 
might well follow a special course of study. This should be 
practicable in a school where each pupil is counselled by a 
vocational counselor and there is an opportunity to learn 
whether or not the girls plan to complete their courses. Cer- 
tainly if a special curriculum is arranged for such pupils they 
may be far better equipped to adapt themselves to the indus- 
trial world than if no attention is given to the fact that they 
will not complete high school. 


By CARLOTTA GREER, Cleveland, Ohio 


V 


HE food world of today offers many interesting and well 
T paid positions to girls who are interested in taking up 
commercial work in foods. These girls should plan their uni- 
versity courses most carefully. They need to have a definite 
understanding of the type of work which they will be re- 
quired of them and of the college background which will be 
particularly helpful to them. 

Taking up first the courses directly related to food work 
we find that the course of study should have included the 
following: First and foremost, the fundamentals of cookery. 
Girls who are writing commercial articles on foods, who are 
working up demonstrations on foods, and who are giving 
instructions on the use of foods can ill afford to make any 
mistakes in statements in regard to the correct way in which 
foods should be prepared. Dietetics and advanced nutrition 
are also required. 

One of the newer developments and yet one of the most 
necessary from the modern standpoint is a knowledge of 
marketing and of definite standards for the purchasing of food 
products. Women are confronted today with a vast amount 
of advertising and they need very definite standards in order 
that they may evaluate this advertising in an intelligent man- 
ner and know just what they are purchasing and why. 

The art of giving cookery demonstration in an interest- 
ing way with a background of much experience and of ac- 
tually creating the confidence of the members of one’s au- 
dience offers a tremendous field of endeavor to one whi is 
entering upon a career in the commercial food world. There- 
fore a full course in demonstration cookery should be a part 
of the course of study of every girl who is taking up this 
particular work. In addition to this course, she should ob- 
serve all types of demonstrators at every opportunity, 

Girls should also be well grounded in experimental and re- 
search cookery. They need to know the exact laboratory 
technique which must be followed in working out any experi- 
mental problem. They must be open minded in this research 
work, they must feel that nothing is impossible and they must 
be willing to perform an experiment over and over again until 
they are assured that their conclusions are absolutely correct. 

Table service, catering, and quantity cookery are valuable 
as is a careful study of the history of cookery. 
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Outside of the specific food courses which have been out- 
lined above, students who are interested in taking up com- 
mercial food work should certainly include the following: 

1. Fundamental art courses which will be of much value to 
them in the preparation of foods, in the preparation of food 
advertising, and in food photography. 

2. Business English and business letter writing. 

3. Clothing courses. These may seem to be entirely beside 
the point when a girl is majoring in food work. However, the 
successful business woman of today must be well groomed 
and she must know how to choose the type of clothing which 
will make her appear at her best. 

4. Inorganic and organic chemistry of foods, physiology, 
bacteriology, and household physics. 

5. Courses in advertising, salesmanship, finance, and eco- 
nomics. The student will find that she needs all the assistance 
along this line that she can get. Foreign languages such as 
French and German are helpful. 

6. Household management, kitchen planning, budgeting, 
and the history of home economics. The business girl should 
also take as much public speaking as she can fit into her 
course of study 

Running parallel with all of these courses a girl must devel- 
op certain fundamental characteristics if she is to be truly 
successful in the commercial world. Would that more of our 
instructors could know the business world as it really is, and 
that they could therefore develop these characteristics in their 
students to the fullest possible exent. Girls who are enter- 
ing into this work must have the ability to follow through. 
They must be able to make wise but firm judgments, and must 
have a reason for them. However, they must also be open 
minded if some new basis for judgment presents itself and 
if upon careful study the first judgment should be reversed. 
Girls must have poise, executive ability, initiative and vision. 
Above all they should be adaptable and should have the ability 
to work amicably with other people. They must have a human 
interest in all people with whom they come in contact. 


By ELEANOR HOWE, McCormick & Co., Inc. 


Home Economics 


in Commercial High School Groups 


HE high schools of Pittsburgh are organized on the cos- 

mopolitan plan, that is, each high school offers academic, 
commercial and industrial arts courses in each building. Out- 
side of one short term business high school and one boys’ 
trade and one girls’ trade school, there are no specialized 
schools of secondary grade. 

South Hills High School has an enrollment of 2600 pupils 
of which number nearly half are girls. More than half of the 
girls or nearly 700 are enrolled in some phase of Household 
Economics. The full time of five regular teachers is needed to 
care for these girls. It may be stated that the administration 
believes thoroughly in industrial education for all boys and 
girls. Before new pupils are enrolled each semester they are 
thoroughly informed about the possibilities in industrial art 
subjects, through advice of the vocational counselors, and 
through special bulletins setting forth the possibilities. Need- 
less to say our classes in all industrial lines are crowded. 

In commercial courses we have advised that household eco- 
nomic courses be taken as electives. These courses do much 
to make adjustments between the school and the community. 
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Girls entering office work are prepared by 
dress and suggested procedures to adapt themselves quickly 
to all emergencies presented. Then again, these courses in 
househcld economics help the girls to make adjustments in 
life situations within the home. The matter of a family budget, 
buying, care of children, are most essential. 

That sturdy American, Theodore Roosevelt, when Presi- 
dent, said once while addressing a group of school adminis- 
trators, that the chief business of the American Public Schools 
is to train boys and girls to be good homemakers and good 
homekeepers. In these days of social unrest this challenge 
is still before us. The work offered in household economic 
courses when rightfully used does much to make a proper 
social adjustment. 


By DR. H. E. WINNER, Principal of South Hills High School 


HE need of home economics work is brought constantly 

to my attention by experience in night school work with 
adults who sadly lack it, and I am, therefore, very glad to 
tell this meeting just what we are doing in the field with our 
commercial students. 

At the present time, we are offering elective home eco- 
nomics courses in the ninth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, 
with a required course, “Personal Regimen,” in the tenth. 
The purpose of the course is to train a girl in grooming and 
in satisfactory adjustments physically, mentally, and ethically 

that is, to develop a pleasing personality. The importance 
of a course of this kind to girls about to’ enter the business 
world is quite apparent, and it is justified by the marked 
change in many girls—in dress, deportment, make-up, etc. To 
a certain extent, of course, the girls forget or neglect what 
they learned, but that is inevitable in any course. There 
seemed more justification for putting the work in the tenth 
grade than in their last year because so many girls 
leave before graduation, the time in the twelfth grade is 
needed for other subjects, and the quicker they get the train- 
ing, the longer time they will have to practise it. 

In the ninth grade, standard units in cooking and sewing 
are offered, in the eleventh, there are courses in sewing, cook- 
ing, and home management, and in the twelfth grade work is 
given in advanced sewing. 

First semester of this year, 255 girls eurolled in ninth 
grade cooking and 266 in the sewing unit. In the eleventh 
grade, there were 232 girls taking sewing and 94 taking cook- 
ing. One hundred forty-two students elected the senior sewing 
class, in which they make themselves complete graduation out- 
fits—evening dress, sport outfit, and commencement frock. 
The eleventh grade cooking and home management course 
is a practical one for our girls. They study: the foods neces- 
sary for health, minimum equipment necessary for an efficient 
kitchen, a business girl’s breakfast—what it should include 
and how it can be prepared in fifteen or twenty minutes; 
Preparation and serving of Sunday night supper; dinners 
that can be prepared in an hour or less; apportioning one’s 
income to food expenses—home cooked versus restaurant and 
delicatessen foods, etc.; and the study of the expenses of a 
girl at home, of a girl in an apartment or boarding house, and 
i a young couple both of whom are employed. 

The senior girls were asked to state some of the benefits 
they had derived from home economics courses. Among 
others, they named: ability to dress better and eat better 
foods for less money, social ease acquired from training in 
social and business customs, increased pride in their homes, 
and greater confidence in their own ability. 


By C. C. TUCK, Principal, W. Technical High School, Cleveland 
JUNE, 1931 
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N our senior high school there are nearly 3100 pupils, of 

whom 950 girls are taking the commercial course, but only 
about 275 of these girls take a course in household arts. Only 
a small percent of them ever take more than the minimum in 
home economics work, and the more advanced the course, 


the smaller the percent of commercial girls who take it 


Whether these courses would be more value to commercial 
course students than to general or college course girls, I can 
not say, but I am firmly convinced that they do make a worth 


¢ 


while contribution to them. Inability to cooperate, in other 


words lack of sufficient courtesy and graciousness to get along 
harmoniously with other people, was the reason for the dis 
charge of 62144% of 5000 cases studied by Dr. John Brewer 
of Harvard. Examples of the superior advantage possessed 


tas 


by the office girl who dresses neatly and in good te, has 
good health, and a gracious personality, are familiar to every- 
one, and certainly in all these things home economics training 


is a distinct advantage. 


In our home economics courses, as I see it, the main aim 
whatever the subject under discussion, is to further the ideal 
of making the home the happiest, the most harmonious, the 
most sacred place on earth. It is the woman who makes it 


such—in her selection of all the appuricnances that somehow 


transform a house into a home, but far more through the 


spiritual influence she exerts. 


What group of teachers, then, have as noble an objective as 
you? What group have as great an opportunity? Who has a 
greater responsibility? If all the home economics teachers 
and supervisors realized to the full the ideal of bringing into 
the lives of the girls in their charge the idea of home as the 
cornerstone of civilization, their department would be the 


} 


most important one in the school; and would be so recognized, 


Of all the courses in home economics curricula, the most 
important is the one on child training. This course should be 
a graduation requirement for all girls. In our school there 
is no other course which has so profound an effect on the 
hundred girls a year who elect it. In many cases it has com 
| 


pletely altered their attitudes toward home and marriage 


The need for training in homemaking and parenthood is 
pitifully apparent to me as a principal many times during the 
year when I am called on to confer with parents of children 
doing unsatisfactory work. Often it is all too plain that their 
ignorance is responsible for the child’s failure, and by this 
time, too, it is often too late to make up to the children for 
the lack of fundamental habits they should have acquired. 


It is these cases that make me feel that the most important 
thing we have to do is to give to the older girls (and boys 
too) at least a measure of training along these lines. What 
ever skills, whatever qualities of responsibility, resourceful 
ness and womanliness they may gain will help them in any 
business career, and perhaps in time, will help them realize 
that proper homemaking and intelligent parenthood may be 


in itself the most soul-satisfying career for any girl. 


So the conclusion of the whole matter seems to be: Teach 
all you possibly can, to both boys and girls, of the necessary 
mechanics of housekeeping, lift it out of drudgery into joyous 
service; but above all, teach them that to establish a home 
is an infinitely greater art than the most meticulous of hous« 
keeping and that a builder of character is doing a nobler piece 
of work than the builder of the most exquisite architectur 


By WILLIAM R. STOCKING 


Principal, Southwestern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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The Unit-Problem Method 
eaching Hygiene of Clothing 


OfT 


Lilian C. W. Baker 


Department of Clothing and Textiles 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Problem 2. 


How do the physical laws that apply to 

clothing affect bodily health? 

Teaching points. 

1. There are many physical laws that, 
because of the clothing worn, affect 
the health of the human body. 
Scientific Principle. deals 
with the propertics and phenomena 
of inanimate matter that are affected 
by forces 
Applications. 


environment and in many cases affects 


Physics 


Clothing is the nearest 
the physical body. There are many 
factors that make some kinds of gar- 
ments desirable for 


more perfect 


health than others. A knowledge of 
the important physical laws will make 
the person select clothing that is most 
satisfactory for health. 

2. Clothing that protects the body from 
extreme temperatures is believed to be 
necessary for health. 

Scientific Principle. Temperature is 
that property of a body that deter- 
mines the flow of heat. 

Applications. The body 
when the temperature is uniform and 

Clothing that most nearly 
keeps the body at its optimum tem- 
perature, is most 
health. 

3. Clothing that enmeshes the largest 
quantity of still air is best for cold 
weather. 

Sctentific Principle. Still air is the 
best non-conductor of heat. 
A pplications. Wool 


things being equal, enmesh the most 


works best 
normal. 


satisfactory for 


fabrics, other 
air. Knitted fabrics have more air 
spaces than ‘woven materials. Experi- 
ments show that certain napped ma- 
terials are more protective than ma- 
The co-efficient 
of protection for the different fabrics 
depends much less on the nature of the 
fiber than upon the amount of air 


terials without a nap. 


enmeshed in the material. 

4. Closely woven materials are best for 
windy weather. 

Scientific Principle. Heat is transfer- 
red by radiation, conduction, and con- 
vection. The rate of transfer is de- 
pendent upon humidity, air motion, 
temperature, and density. 
Applications. The clothing that is 
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Editorial note: This is the second 
of a series of articles written by 
Miss Baker as a help to college 
teachers who are planning or teach- 
ing a course in Hygiene of Clothing. 
Additional problems will be pub- 
lished in July, August and Septem- 
ber numbers. The course has been 
carefuliy worked out in detail and 
we suggest that the series be kept 
together for future reference, as it 
will prove a valuable help. 
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worn in the wind should offer resist- 
ance to moving air. Closely woven, 
hard finish, and lustrous fabrics, allow 
less air to be blown through them than 
soft open mesh materials. How is 
heat lost by each process? How do 
fabrics affect the rate of transfer of 
heat? 

Clothing that in no way retards evap- 
oration, is said to be “coolest.” 
Scientific Principle. 
the change from the liquid to the gase- 


Evaporation is 


ous state. 
Applications. 


moisture toc 


materials allow 
evaporate most quickly, 


Linen 


since the yarns are fairly hard and 
smooth. When moisture is easily ab- 
sorbed, and quickly lost, cooling or 
evaporation takes place very rapidly. 


. The body entirely covered with cloth- 


ing will keep a more uniform tem- 
perature thar. wuen partially covered. 
Scientific Principle. The rate of evap- 
oration in a controlled environment 
is directly proportional to the surface 
exposed 

Applications. The human body is 
never completely covered with clothing 
and so loses heat unevenly. When a 
large portion of the body is exposed, 
it is believed that the body may lose 
too much heat. However some people, 
like the Scotch, particularly 
hardy, and many times have a large 
portion of the leg exposed. 


seem 


. Shoes should be large enough for 


comfort in walking and standing. 
Scientific Principle. The stability of 
an upright body is decreased by a 
smaller base of support and a higher 
center of inertia. 
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Applications. The person who is very 
heavy should be concerned with the 
size of the heels of her shoes. Very 
high heels decrease the base and raise 
the center of inertia. They also strain 
the muscles of the leg in their efforts 
to keep the body in an upright posi- 
tion. How do high heels affect you? 
8. Clothing that restricts bodily move- 
ments causes fatigue and other losses, 
due to a poorly working machine. 
Scientific Principle. A lever is a 
mechanical device intended to increase 
power at the expense of speed, or vice 
versa, or to change the direction of 
the motion, 
Applications. Garments that restrict 
freedom of motion in the body, tend 
to irritate as well as tire the body. 
The tight sleeve tires the muscle 
when one attempts to carry books. 
The tight shoe, that will not give the 
foot room for comfort in walking, 
causes nervous fatigue if nothing else. 


Guide Sheet II 


PROBLEM 2. 
How do the physical laws that apply 
to clothing affect bodily health? 

1. Name some physical laws that may 
affect bodily health. 

2. How do these apply to the clothing 
worn? 

3. How does clothing aid in maintaining 
a normal temperature? 

4. How does humidity affect the warmth- 
retaining qualities of fabrics? 

5. How is body heat lost by radiation? 

6. Is the clothing a factor in the loss of 
body heat by conduction? 

7. How does the air enmeshed in cloth- 
ing affect the heat loss? 

8. Illustrate how tight clothing may 
cause a loss of bodily power. 

9. What physical law must be consid- 

ered when very high spike heels are 

worn? How? 

What materials are best to wear on a 

cold windy day? Why? 

Correction: In article I of this series, 
published in May, Teaching point number 
2 was put in column 1, page 142 under 
Aims. The scientific principle and appli- 
cations illustrating it were placed directly 
above the statement of the teaching point 

(Continued in July Number) 
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After Eight Years 





Of Home Economics for Boys 





UST as home economics is no longer 

merely sewing and cooking, neither 

is it any longer a subject in which 
girls alone are interested. The first class 
for boys at South High School in Denver 
was organized eight years ago this semes- 
ter. For some time I had felt that there 
were many things we were teaching girls 
which were equally valuable for boys to 
know; so when a group of boys came to 
me with the request for a class, arrange- 
ments were made. The first class had 
fourteen boys enrolled, but this year, from 
an average enrollment of 865 boys, ap- 
proximately eighteen per cent are taking 
the course. 

The original class had no definite 
course of study, but we studied the things 
which we, as a group, decided were the 
things the boys needed and wanted most 
Later the course, which is called “Applied 
Economics for Boys,” was formulated 
and is the one we now use as the basis 
of instruction. Each class, however, feels 
different needs and requires different em- 
phasis, so that probably the course is 
never taught in exactly the same way to 
any two classes. 

The course as it is now given is open 
to boys of the eleventh and_ twelfth 
grades. The time allowance is five pe- 
triods of forty-three minutes each per 
week, for one semester. This gives one 
unit of credit. No textbook is used, but 
a comprehensive notebook is kept, and 
many assignments for outside work are 
given 

This course centers about the home as 
the foundation of right living and has for 
its aim to help the boys to be more in- 
telligent and appreciative members of 


JUNE, 1631 





their homes now as well as to help them 
to look to their homes of the future. 

The course is divided into four units: 
Foods, Clothing, the Household, and Fam- 
ily and Social Relationships. These units 
cover the various phases of home life in 
which the boy has a part and should have 
an intelligent interest \ brief summary 
of the content of these units may give a 
general idea of the work done. 

The attempt is made to give the boy a 
sound basis for the selection of food 
from the standpoint of health and econ- 
omy, because he must frequently select his 
food in public eating places and often- 
times choose the food which is to be pre- 


By 
Helen A. 


South High School, 
Denver, Colorado 


Burnham 


pared in his own home. Simple break 
fast, luncheon, and dinner dishes are pre- 
pared and combined into meals and 
served. This foods unit is perhaps the 
most popular because of the laboratory 
work in connection with it, as well as the 
“eats,” as the boys express it 

Sooner or later the boy 1s obliged to 
select either the material for a suit, or a 
ready-made suit itself, as well as other 
Some definite infor- 
s given with gen- 
eral facts about the selection and care of 


articles of clothing 


mation about textiles 


clothing which will help the boy to use 
more wisely the clothing allowance that 
is his. The boys sew on buttons, darn a 
sock, clean and press a necktie, and have 
a demonstration lesson in the pressing of 
a pair of trousers for the laboratory work 
of this unit 


The unit on the household is planned 


to give a more intelligent appreciation 
of the labor and skill required in the nu- 
merous processes involved in maintaining 
a home. The boys very seriously discuss 
such as 
building laws, health laws, and pure food 


legislation affecting the home 


laws. They discuss the advantages and 


(Continued on page 194) 
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Courtesy of Denver ‘Post. 


The photo at the top of the page shows the boys at work in the home economics de- 
partment. Directly above is a view of Miss Burnham's class enjoying a useful lesson in 
darning. 
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Decorative Stitching 


By 
Helen H. Powell 


Educational Bureau 
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OME economics teachers can read- 

ily interest their pupils in deco- 

rative stitching by showing them a 
new, quick way to do it by machine. In- 
terest in the old time types of embroidery 
has declined because the modern girl finds 
too many uses for her time. Attractively 
decorated household articles have as great 
an appeal as ever, and girls still like to 
do decorative stitching, but they want to 
do it quickly. Already more than 5,000 
sewing 


and home economics 


workers are teaching their pupils the use 


teachers 


of a new decorative thread just right in 
size and texture for use on the sewing 
machine. This is made of fast color cot- 
ton, is heavy, tightly twisted and can well 
be used for decorative machine stitching. 

A few of the ways this new thread can 
be used are smocking, quilting, initialing 


or monogramming linens, applying bind- 


ings, finishing hems, and decorating collar 
No machine attachment of 


Simply use the 


and cuff sets. 


any kind is necessary. 
coarsest needle, thread the machine, and 
Set the machine gauge at cight or 
the The 


fabric requires no change of tension, but, 


sew. 
nine stitches to inch. average 
as in all good machine work, the tension 
should be adjusted to the thickness 
of the cloth. 
test the 
material, 
Use this heavy thread in both the 


needle and the ‘bobbin 


It is a good plan to 


tension on a scrap of 


for all dec- 


orative stitching, and size 20 or 24 


white cotton thread on the bobbin 


for smocking or shirring. You can 


make many interesting groupings 


of thread for borders and_trim- 


mings without a transfer design. 
When one is used, stamp the design 
for hand em 
the 


wish to start with, and use this for 


just as you would 


broidery. Choose color you 


the upper thread. Before beginning 


to stitch, decide upon a. starting 


point that will allow you to connect 


the lines of the design easily. In 


turning 
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a corner or curve, pivot on 





A dressing 
stitching. 


Spool Cotton Company 


the needle by having it down, lifting 
the presser foot, and swinging the de- 
sign around for the needle to follow. 


Most of the designs shown on this page 
have made without cutting the 
At the termination of the stitch- 
ing pull the threads through to the wrong 
side and fasten them off. 


been 
thread. 


For decorative 
stitching on sheer fabric use light weight 
paper underneath, removing it later. 

For outlining monograms, stitch from 
the right side, and follow the outside out- 
line of the monogram first; then fill the 
letters in with several parallel rows of 
stitching. bath and wash 
cloths, the monogram is usually just out- 
lined with a bright colored thread. Use 
the deepest pink or blue for these because 
the color appears less vivid in the thick- 
the towel. In stitching mono- 
grams on linens, the light, pastel colors 
may 


For towels 


ness of 


for the outside lines, and 
white for filling in the centers of letters. 
Smocking with this thread is very prac- 


be used 


tical, as it holds securely, the threads in 
themselves having sufficient strength. The 
work is actually done in one-eighth of the 
time it takes to do it by hand. Use a 
No. 20 or 24 sewing thread in the bobbin, 
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Illustrations furnished 


table skirt 


machine foot threaded for this stitching. 
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by courtesy of Spool Cotton Co. 


decorated .with machine 
The illustrations above show, first, deco- 
rative hems on towels, center, an embroidery design 
(made without breaking the thread), and, right, a 























so that it will be strong enough to serve 
as a shirring thread to be drawn up. Use 
the new thread in the needle, adjust the 
stitch to make seven or eight stitches to 
the inch, and have a fairly loose tension. 
Group your colors as you would for hand 
smocking, and stitch the rows “true,” so 
that when shirred up they will be per- 
fectly even. 
stitch 


When all the rows are in, 
one end of them to hold 
them securely; then, from the opposite 
end, shirr the stitching up, pulling the bob- 
bin threads only, and drawing them all up 
at the Adjust the gathers 
evenly and tie the thread ends. Since the 
colors are all boilfast, there need be no 


across 


same time. 


hesitancy in using as many colors as one 
may choose for smocking. This is a spe- 
cial advantage with the 1931 vogue for 
colorful dresses. 

beautiful for children’s 
dress yokes, for sleeves, for holding skirt 


Smocking is 


fulness, for smocks, and for. dresses of 
sheer material. It is especially appropri- 
ate for little tots’ dresses. Use a ruler, 
basting threads, or creased lines to keep 
In spacing rows that are 
close together, use the wide or narrow 
For 


the spaces even. 


side of the machine presser foot. 


spacing rows that are further apart, 


use the quilting gauge. The most 
attractive effect can be obtained with 
the rows of. stitching from  one- 


1 
cil 


eighth to three-fourths of an 
apart. The thread can also be used 
double in a crewel needle for hand 
smocking, and works up as quickly 
and effectively as six strand em- 
Hand and 


smockings are frequently combined 


broidery floss. machine 


with great effectiveness. 

For hemming or for plain quilt- 
ing, use the decorative thread in the 
and size 50 thread in the 
the 


bobbin 


needle. Simply wind bobbin 


with the thread, and stitch the same 
the thread 


as though decorative 


(Continued on page 198) 
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Grade 


By 


Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht 


Director, New York Office, 


State Department of Agriculture and Markets. 





Candling and grading eggs. 


NSTITUTIONAL buyers as well as 

alert individual consumers are increas- 

ingly becoming interested in the use of 
standards in making their purchases. Up 
to the present time most of the standards 
that have been established by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture are of use pri- 
marily to farmers, wholesalers, and to 
some of the large scale purchasers. Con- 
sumer organizations such as the American 
Home Economics Association are now 
studying existing grades with a view to 
recommending changes that would make 
them suitable for general use by consum- 
ers, 

In New York State there have been in 
effect since 1927 compulsory retail egg 
grades which are aimed to protect the 
consumer. The operation of the “Better 
Egg Law,” as it is generally known, chal- 
lenges our attention because New York 
State is the only state having a compre- 
hensive compulsory retail egg grading law, 
and so its operation is of interest to mar- 
keting officials, home economists, and pur- 
chasers in other states as well as in New 
York. The law protects consumers in 
that it compels the sale of eggs by grade, 
Prescribes the use of the grade terms, and 
Prevents misleading advertisements. The 
law also gives the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Markets authority to establish 
a standard of quality for “fresh eggs” and 
Provides that no egg not meeting this stand- 
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Candling eggs just received from producers. 


dard may be sold 
as “fresh,” “strict- 
ly,” “hennery,” 
“new laid,” or by 
some similar desig- 
nation. The Com- 
missioner has de- 
fined as a “fresh” 
egg an egg which 
meets the require- 
ments of a fancy 
grade and grade 
“A” and which is 
not over thirty 
days old. 

At the present 
time there are four 
grades as follows: 
Fancy Grade; Grade A; Grade B; Grade C. 

“Fancy Grade” eggs are on the market 
in very smal] quantities and sell at the top 
price. Eggs in this grade are suitable for 
every use and especially for soft boiling, 
poaching, or use in the semi-raw state. 
They are also suited for use in diets of 
invalids and persons of the most fastidious 
taste. When these eggs are broken out 
of the shell they show a firm, well-round- 
ed yolk which stands up well and also 
show a thick, firm white. 

Eggs of the “Grade A” quality are next 
to the highest and represent the best grade 
of table eggs ordinarily obtainable in re 
tail stores. Even for soft boiling and 
poaching they are satisfactory to most 
persons, though some may prefer eggs of 
the fancy grade for these purposes. The 
“Grade A” eggs are suitable for all dishes 
in which delicacy of flavor is a condition. 
When broken out of the shell, 


eggs of this 
grade show a firm yolk which, although 


perhaps not quite so well rounded or 
standing up so well as the fancy grade 
egg-yolk, is nevertheless good in these 
characteristics. The whiie is firm but may 
show a slightly weakened condition, as 
compared with a “Fancy Grade” egg. 
“Grade B” eggs represent good table 
quality. The great bulk of the eggs are 
in this grade. We might, generally speak- 
ing, compare the quality of these eggs 


with grade “B” milk, most of the milk 


sold in New York City being of this grade 
as are most of the eggs. These eggs ar¢ 
best suited for frying and similar tabie 
use, such as scrambling and ordinary cook- 
ing. They are not generally suitable for 
poaching or soft boiling or for use in the 
more delicately flavored foods containing 
eggs. When broken out of the shell, eggs 
of this grade may show a yolk which is 
weakened to some extent and which, in 
consequence, is somewhat flattened. The 
white may be considerably thinner than in 
“Grade A” or in “Fancy Grade.” 

“Grade C” 
fourth quality of eggs and is suited pri- 


represents the lowest or 


marily for use in some kinds of cooking 
and baking. Eggs of this grade may vary 
greatly in size and the shell may be dirty 


} 


or cracked. On this point it may be well 


to indicate that the eggs of the other three 
grades must be uniform in size and th 
shells must be clean. 

When broken out of the shell, “Grade 
C” eggs show a yolk that is unbroken but 
that is flattened and is weak and which 
breaks casily. The white may be decidedly 
watery and show a relatively small portion 
of thick white surrounding the volk 


The law further requires tl 





weigh at the rate of less than 20% ounces 
per dozen must be sold as “small” eggs 


or by a similar designation 


Retailers are required to have a placard 
on all eggs they are offering tor sale to 


indicate the grade. Furthermore, all boxes 
and cartons must be stamped with the 
grade of the eggs. When eggs are adver 
tised as to price, a definite grade must be 
specified. This provision, together with 
the compulsory use of the grade terms, 
has done much to eliminate meaningless 
and confusing terminology. 

Since the rules and regulations first 
became effective, the writer has given 
personal attention to the enforcement of 
this law in New York City and feels that 
he can safely say that this law is com 
pelling both retailers and jobbers to im 


prove their egg handling methods and to 


consider their eggs less like potatoes and 
more like milk. Dealers are beginning to 


(Continued on page 196) 
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The University of California library. 


LTHOUGH 
tion 
gained general recognition in the 


home-making educa- 


for girls and women has 


curricula of school organizations, and 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of instruction in home living for 
boys, still the educational values of home- 
making are all too vaguely perceived by 
the public, including many educators. 
Home-making is a complicated occupa- 
technical, economic, 


tion with its 


aesthetic, and social phases changing in 


many 


type during the development of the fami- 
Home life and the large social 
Fre- 


ly unit. 
movements are closely interrelated. 
quently home ideals must be re-defined, 
housing and equipment must be adapted 
to the changing conditions, and the fami- 
ly members must adjust their lives with 
understanding and wisdom to the economic 
and social changes. 

Likewise educational values in home- 
making must be .re-determined, re-defined, 
and re-emphasized to accord with chang- 
In order that public con- 
the the 


home to society, and of the necessity for 


ing conditions. 
sciousness of contribution of 


preparation for participation in family 
life, might 
well planned and continuous program of 
publicity should be maintained in the local 


Only through such pub- 


be developed, a purposetul, 


school district. 
licity can the public be kept informed of 
the scope and objectives of home-making 
education, developed to give expression to 
educational values in the modern curricula. 

The recognition by the public of home- 
making education as basic in the education 
of an efficient citizen is dependent upon its 
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What they Do and How they Do it 


Modern Salesmanship 


in Homemaking Education 


the inherent 


social values of the home, and its under- 


degree of appreciation of 


standing and acceptance of the objectives, 
content and teaching practices in use in 
Much publicity con- 
regularly 


the public schools. 
cerning the home is given 
through the press, clubs, schools, and other 
agencies, but all too little is given to estab- 
lish the validity of its educational aspects 
in the public schools. 

A good publicity program subjecting 
the teaching procedures to public criticism 
calls for a pre-evaluation of content and 
procedure by teachers and administrators 
with a resultant upgrading of the work. 
The public is engaged in home-making and 
is in a position to evaluate school pro- 
grams functional 
values in the homes of the community, in 


and to measure their 
so far as they may have an understand- 
ing of such programs. 

Every home-making teacher should plan 
a definite publicity program yearly for her 
department. The most effective program 
is one that keeps the work before the pub- 


lic at frequent intervals throughout the 
year. Each occasion may in itself present 
a feature requiring but little time and 
effort for preparation. 

Special opportunities, ‘such as Child 


Health Day, Better Homes Weck, Educa- 
tion Week, school visiting days, Arbor 
Day, and Garden Week, should be wel- 
comed by the teacher for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with the work of 
her department. These occasions need 
not unduly interrupt the usual work of 
the classes, for it is the usual class work 
which should be presented to acquaint the 
public with the methods of work as well 
as with the accomplishments. 

work, these 
tions may be helpful. Make contacts with 
the 


news 


In any publicity sugges- 


and with school 


publication of 


local newspapers 


journal for items 
Learn how to prepare copy for publica- 
tion. This is good practice for students. 


A picture with a short title or paragraph 


By 
Maude lI. Murchie 


Chief, Bureau of Home-Making Education, 


State Department of Education, California. 


is excellent material. Learn how to take 
suitable pictures for publicity work. The 
still subject is effective than one 
portraying action. Have each paper assign 


less 


some one to co-operate with you that the 
representative may become familiar with 
the educational objectives and be in a 
better position to assist in presenting the 
material to the best advantages, and in- 
forming you of good publicity practice. 

Send special invitations to parents and 
to other citizens as guests of your de- 
partment. Invite a pre- 
school age children as guests to a chil- 
dren’s party when teaching a unit of child 
care and development, or when empha- 


small group of 


sizing food for children in a course in 
foods. 

A public visiting night with classes at 
work is an excellent way of giving many 
citizens who could not otherwise do s0, 
an opportunity to see schools in action. 

Students can write letters to parents 
booklets forth the 
school work, recipes, menus, and other 


and prepare setting 
helpful material parents would appreci- 
ate. 

For the public library present a good 
display of bulletins and books on home- 
making adult 
helpful bulletins and books for distribu- 


for use. Prepare lists of 
tion. 

Make slides of your work if you have 
any way of using them in your school. 
Invite the public to see them. 

Place appealing exhibits in store win- 
dows, also in display cases in the main 
halls at school. Make them simple, direct, 
and artistic. Study this type of advertis- 
ing. Seek opportunities for simple dis- 
plays before ciubs or other public groups. 
See that there is a rotation of ideas given 
which will dispel the current thought, all 
too tritely expressed, that home economics 
is just cooking and sewing. 

Make your home economics club a point 
of contact with the public. Give the mem- 
bers training and practice in giving short 
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talks and demonstrations. Seek oppor- 
tunities ror them to appear before outside 
groups. This is an excellent way to pro- 
vide training in thought organization and 
in the development of self expression with 
confideace and poise. A home economics 
club could be trained to take over much 
of the publicity work. 

Emphasize student participation in 
thinking out, preparing and conducting 
many exhibit features. Teach them how 





to send out invitations to guests, to greet 
visitors, to register the guests, and to show 
them about and explain the work. Dis- 
cuss these activities as a part of class 
training 

Have the material for exhibits, talks, 
posters, and other publicity grow natural- 
ly out of the regular school work. Select 
such material as will show breadth of 
subject matter and the aims which you 
have in your teaching. 


Southern California 


ACH year the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles graduates 
from thirty to forty young women 

in Home Economics. The curriculum is 
one which provides training for teaching 
and for other positions open to home eco- 
nomics graduates, but its most important 
aim is the development of the student, 
herself. The well balanced emphasis upon 
science, art, and economics as bases for 
the courses given by the department, the 
language 


supporting requirements of 


psychology, and education, the specializa- 


tion permitted in choice of minors and* 


electives insure the all-round training for 
the probable sphere of home maker as 
well as for the immediate professional 
carcer. Clothing construction, the study 
of textiles, clothing economics, the house 
and its equipment, economics of the house- 
hold, family relationships, child care, 
foods, nutrition and dietetics, Home Eco- 
nomics education and methods of teaching 
are among the curriculum requirements 
with related courses for electives and 
courses in problems for seniors. 

The University of California at Los 
Angeles was previously (1919-1927) the 
Southern Branch of the University of 
California. Before that, for some nine- 
teen years, it was the Los Angeles Normal 
School. It was in the Normal School 
days that home economics was established. 
The department began its work in 1912. 
The subject matter described in the early 
announcements compares favorably with 
the offerings of other institutions limited 
as was this one to the training of ele- 
mentary teachers. Courses were rapidly 
expanded as the public schools enlarged 
their facilities for work and the demand 
for home economics teachers increased. 

Home economics had been brought to 
California by the early graduates of east- 
ern technical schools and for a_ short 
time the idea prevailed that technical edu- 
cation was something apart from general 
education. Throop Institute, patterned on 
the plan of these technical schools but 
long since reorganized as the California 
Institute of Technology, was established in 
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By 


Helen B. Thompson 


Director of Home Economics, 
University of California. 
Pasadena in 1891. The need for privat 
technical secondary schools was a tempo- 
rary one for the state school system, by 
constitutional] authority, provided for high 
schools, evening, and technical schools, 
and there was soon developed a recogni- 
tion of the value of training in the cre- 
ative activities of shop and laboratory as 
a part of the general education as well as 
in preparation for a vocation. 

In Los Angeles, the Manual Arts High 
School has been outstanding in the variety 
and character of the home economics 
work offered. The Polytechnic High 
School has aeveloped an excellent night 
school for adults and for continuation 
courses for younger students. In recent 
years the reorganization of the upper 
grades and high schools into junior and 
senior high schools directed attention to 
curriculum revision and, in this period of 
adjustment, the department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational As- 
sociation appointed a committee, of which 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent 
of Los Angeles schools, was chairman 
to report on “Aids for Makers of Courses 
of Study in Junior High School Home 
Economics.” The committee was made 
up of six other members—supervisors in 
important state and city positions. One 
has only to read the report of this com 
mittee, published in 1927 in the Fifth Year 
300k, to realize how much the emphasis 
has shifted from the early instruction on 
“how to cook and how to sew” to such 
objectives as attitudes and interest in 
home problems to the end that the schoo! 
child shall become “a worthy home mem- 
ber” and that she may acquire such skill 
in dealing with her own problems that 
eventually all homes may be improved. 


One has but to visit the grades and 


junior high schools, to see that socializa- 
tion of class room work and methods is 








The building at 
right, detached from the rest of the group, 
houses the home economics department. 


A view of the campus. 


rapidly coming about. In many of the 
high schools the advance in the past few 
vears is especially noteworthy. For ex 
ample, a practice house at Manual Arts 
with classes for boys as well as for girls 
in dietetics, food service and budgeting 
of family expenses, separate cottages fot 
practice house work—one at Long Beach, 
built by the boys of the school and used 
for household management classes daily, 
one at Fullerton in which groups of stu 
dents live with the instructor for several 
days experience in home management, 
group meat service of calculated dietaries 
at Los Angeles High School; a nursery 
school as a laboratory for John Muir High 
School in Pasadena, and the use of an 
experimental city nursery school in Los 
Angeles by Manual Arts High School. At 
other schools, cafeteria management, 
weaving and other crafts, and prenursing 
courses with experience in clinics are be 
ing given. 

The Home Economics Department is 
housed on our new campus, in the educa 
tion building in a suite of seventeen 
rooms. The classes serve many students 
of other departments for electives or for 
minor groups. The major work has been 
steadily strengthened and has been shown 
to be adequate and well taught by the suc 
cess of its students in graduate schools 


in institutions on the Pacific Coast, in the 


University of Chicago, at Cornell, and at 
Columbia. In all, there have been 517 
graduates. Many are managing their own 


homes and rearing their children. Others 
are chairmen of high school departments 
or supervisors of home economics in el 
mentary or part-time schools. Some are 
nutrition workers in the department of 
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Health and Physical Education of the city 
schools, or in clinics, or are acting as die- 
A few are in busi- 
One 
does social work for the Juvenile Court. 


titians in hospitals. 


ness as commercial demonstrators. 


One manages the entire cafeteria system 


of three four units in a beach city 


or 
school, doing all the buying and directing 
Three have gone as mission- 


the work. 








aries to foreign lands and one is employed 
in a Home Service Bureau in Boston. A 
large number are teaching. 

From time to time these students and 
others whose early training has been se- 
cured elsewhere come back for summer 
school work. This year they will find op- 
portunity to refresh their knowledge of 
nutrition in classes offered by Dr. God- 


Vocational Home Econo nics 


At the University of California 


LL home economics teachers are 
more or less familiar with the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. Some 

of you may, perhaps, have forgotten a 

few of the details. In that turn 

for a moment to section twelve of this 

National Vocational Act and 

note that there-in provision is made for 

the training of teachers of trade, indus- 


event, 


Education 


trial, and home economics subjects. If 
you will read through this section you 
will discover, “that this training shall be 
given only to persons who have had ade- 
quate vocational experience or contact in 
the line of work for which they are pre- 
The State 
of California has given due consideration 


paring themselves as teachers.” 


to this clause and has devised a unique 
plan for seeing that it is adequately car- 
ried out. In 1917, under the provisions of 
the California Plan for Vocational Edu- 
cation, the State Department of Educa- 
tion initiated a teacher training program 
in various educational institutions 
throughout the State. 

At the University of California at Los 
Angeles a two and one-half year voca- 
economics is 
the 
Smith-Hughes Act. This curriculum leads 
the 
special teaching credential in home-mak- 
ing. 
school 


tional curriculum in home 


maintained under the provisions of 
to recommendation for secondary 
It is open to students who are high 
had at 
least four years of practical experience 
in the This 
practical experience, to be considered suf- 


graduates and who have 


administration of a home. 
ficiently valuable, should have been ob- 
tained after the age of eighteen. Hence, 
this course of teacher training is open 
only to women over twenty-two and un- 
der forty-five years of age. 
Each candidate, before being certified 
to this course, must be approved by the 
She 


designed to 


Department of Home Economics. 


must pass an examination 


establish whether cr not her home experi- 
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ence has been of such a character as to 
warrant it being substituted as an equiva- 
lent of a certain amount of collegiate re- 
quirement for the training of home-mak- 
ing teachers. It is further understood 
that all be certified to the 
course provisionally until the end of the 


applicants 


first semester’s work, when they are either 
given permanent certification or are re- 
quired to withdraw from the course. 
The teaching credential awarded at the 
satisfactory completion of the course au- 
thorizes the holder to teach home-making 
subjects in either a day or evening high 
school, a junior high school, or an ele- 
mentary school, and to teach part-time 
homemaking for women or part-time 
compulsory classes for minors. 
The young women who enroll in this 
course are usually obliged to enter a wage- 
earning occupation. Every year in this 
and in many of the near-by communities 
there are many women forced to assist 
wholly or in part in the support of their 
families. It becomes for them a moment- 
ous question to decide upon an appropri- 
ate line of work. So often women drop 
inté whatever is at hand without consid- 
ering whether or not it has any relation 
to their past experience 
intelligent 


yr training. The 
and forward-looking woman 
should be reminded of the fact that her 
experience as a successful home-maker is 
invaluable preparation for teaching 
home-making subjects. The State 
well trained home economics teachers and 
those with a rich, full background of prac- 


as 


needs 


tical home-making experience, in addition 
to the academic and professional training, 
are certain to prove most acceptable. 
Most of the young women who enter 
this vocational by 
four motives: first and most important of 
all, they feel the need for further educa- 


course are impelled 


tion; second, they consider it a decided 
advantage to be the 
course in two and one-half years; third, 


able to complete 


the fact that they receive a secondary cre- 


dard, a member of the regular staff, or 
they may join a class in The Curriculum 
or one in Supervision to be given by Mrs, 
Kate W. Kinyon of Denver, visiting lec- 
turer. There will the added oppor- 
tunities of the meeting of the National 
Educational] Association and, for those of 
scientific interests, the summer meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 


be 


vancement of Science. 


By 
Margaret C. Jones 


Associate in Home Economics Department, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


dential in homemaking and are thereby 
privileged to teach in the 
schools seems very worthwhile; fourth, 
since all are homemakers, the various 
phases of homemaking included in the 
curriculum make a very decided appeal. 


secondary 


As a result of this training these young 
women report not only financial better- 
ment, but what is far more satisfying, they 
tell of how much the training has meant 
in helping them to live more abundantly 
each day of the year. They have gained 
a better sense of values and a keener ap- 
preciation of those things that in life 
worthwhile. From a study by 
Maude Evans reported in The California 
Vocational News Notes for November 
1930, it is shown that of the fifty-four 
graduates of the Smith-Hughes Course, 
to date, thirteen percent are devoting their 
efforts to the business of homemaking. 
Seventy-five percent are teaching and of 
this number fifty per cent are holding 
positions in senior and junior high schools 
and the elementary 
schools. Approximately thirteen percent 
of these graduates have continued their 
university training and have received the 


are most 


remainder are in 


Bachelor’s degree. A very large percent- 
age of these Jast mentioned are at present 
pursuing graduate study and in a short 
while will receive the Master’s degree. 

It is particularly gratifying to the 
teachers, who work with this group of 
students each year, to note the complete 
transformation that takes place in 
short two and one-half years of training. 
It would be too long a story to tell of the 
interesting cases that have come to us, but 
in concluding let me say that to those 
of us who watch this development and 
unfoldment it is a never ending source of 
satisfaction. 


the 
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The Scope of 


Home Economics 


In Los Angeles Schools 


By 
Etta Proctor Flagg 
Supervisor Home Economics, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


HE term Home Economics must be 

taken in its broader meaning if it is 

to cover the work done in the Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

When working out our present course 
of study we had in mind questions like 
the following: How can a girl help in 
the home? What are her responsibilities 
as part of the family group? Can she do 
simple sewing for herself or her family? 
Can she choose food which is sufficient 
for her needs, wholesome, and well-bal- 
anced? Can she keep her own room in 
order? Can she select suitable clothing? 
Can she help care for younger children? 
Can she work in an orderly manner? Can 
she help her mother entertain guests? 
Does she know what is meant by the 
words “a gracious hostess?” Has she 
some hobby? Can she plan and serve a 
simple birthday dinner for some one in 
the family? Has she some idea of the 
value of money? These questions do not 
seem to be knit together very closely, but 
each is related to the home and it is the 
home for which we are working. 

The progressive teacher realizes that 
the training given must be that which ap- 
plies to the girl’s present needs. Condi- 
tions are changing too rapidly for us to 
train girls for what they may need five or 
ten years from now. Our courses change 
each year, but always with the aim of 
more nearly meeting the vital needs of 
the girl at this present time. 

Nutrition is a basic part of our work. 
From the first simple lesson in cooking in 
the sixth grade to the last one in ad- 
vanced home management the problem of 
human nutrition is never forgotten. The 
ability to choose proper, wholesome food 
must be developed if our work is to be 
successful. Girls who have learned food 
combinations and values have revolution- 
ized the eating habits of their families. 
Undernourished children have — been 
brought up and overweight reduced to 
normal with a noticeable increase in men- 
tal alertness, 

At the foundation of human welfare 
lies child care. This is woven closely into 
many of our courses and is emphasized 
especially in the upper grades. Here health 
habits such as—sleep, food, sunshine, play, 
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fresh air, emo- 
tions, mental 
training, enter- 
tainment through 
stories, toys, play 
—are all studied. For this we need more 
uursery schools. We have many day 
nurseries but they are too far from our 
high schools. 

The study of modern household appli- 
ances can have a most marked effect upon 
a whole community. In one school where 
this subject was studied just before 
Christmas more than half of the homes 
represented received at Christmas some 
kind of household aid, from washing ma- 
chines to electric irons. 

The art side is not neglected in our 
work. From the simplest beginning the 
girls learn to make a wardrobe for 
themselves thus gaining an appreciation of 
the value of handwork and a knowledge 
of line and color. More important still is 
the ability to apply simple, sane rules of 
dressing and to select suitable clothing 

Beside your regular work running from 
the fifth 


grade through senior high 


Day Nurseries 


\A HE future of the race marches 
forward on the fect of little 
children.” Phillips Brooks. 

The day nurseries in the Los Angeles 
school system came into existence as the 
solution to a real and definite need. With 
the coming of compulsory education laws, 
came also the question of who should 
care for the small children in the homes 
of working mothers, both foreign and 
American. 

The initial attempts at the enforcement 
of the law found older children bringing 
their baby brothers and sisters to school 
with them. The little tots were deposited 
in the principal’s office, in the school hall- 
ways, or in sheltered sand piles in the 
yard. When the numbers became over- 
whelming, philanthropic citizens came for- 
ward and by private subscriptions erected 
cottages at three different schools and 
supplied food, furnishings, and other nec- 
essary supplies. 








A clothing room, Horace Mann Junior High School, Los Angeles 


school we have many courses that are 
given to meet special needs: The de- 
velopment classes for the sub-normal pu- 
pils, the weaving which runs from simple 
rag rugs to dress patterns, curtains and 
table runners; the craft classes where all 
the older arts are revived. the voca- 
tional classes where boys are taught 
restaurant cooking; the home making 
cottages and apartments for the foreign 
girls who need special training in Amer 
ican standards. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea 
of our work, but the reports that come 
from the mothers show how vitally our 
teaching reaches into the homes and how 
the abilities and skills developed through 
class work make the girls more genuinely 
interested in living, while the habits that 
are formed or strengthened and the ap- 
preciation of beauty that is fostered help 
to make them more worthy and more use- 


f the home and of society 


ful members « 


By 

Leta T. Pier 

Ass’t Supervisor Home Economics, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


In course of time, these nurseries grew 
to be too heavy a burden for private phil 
anthropy. The value and necessity of the 
day nursery had been demonstrated but 
it had also become apparent that nurseries 
on the school grounds should be under the 
direct supervision of school officials. Ac- 
cordingly in the year 1914-15 these nurs 
eries came under the control of the Board 
of Education. They are now as much a 
part of the school system in the districts 
where they are found as are the kinde1 


gartens., 


At present there are thirty nurseries 
employing sixty-seven matrons. Each 
nursery has a senior matron and if neces 
sary, one or more assistants who aré¢ 
known as junior matrons. These women 
must have had considerable experience 


| 


with children, must have a general knowl 
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Nursery children absorbed in their painting at the Albion Street School, Los Angeles. 


edge of child feeding and show a genuine 


interest and love for small children of 


all nationalities. They must also pass a 
physical and oral examination, 
Most of the nurseries are 
8:00 + :00 
exceptions where they open at 7:20 a.m. 
and close at 5:00 p.m. Children from nine 


open from 


a.m. to p.m.; there are some 


months to kindergarten age are admitted. 
nurseries, the 
1612 
The nursery is usually housed 


Last year, for the thirty 


average monthly enrollment was 
children. 
in a building separated from the main 
school building, preferably in close touch 
with the kindergarten. All the 


ings are suitable for small children 


furnish- 
low 
tables and chairs, toys and books of vari- 
ous descriptions selected with the idea of 
Most 
of the nurseries are very attractive with 


durability and educational value. 
gay bits of color found in ferns, flowers, 
gold fish, and lovely and colorful pictures 
which are an unending source of admira- 
tion and interest to the children. 

It is eight o’clock at one of our nurs- 
eries. Bright faced children of many na- 
tionalities are arriving with mothers or 
older 


faced 


brothers and sisters. A_ pleasant 


matron dressed in white receives 
them at the door and inspects the chil- 
dren to see if any need special attention. 
As each child enters he hands the matron 
a dime, which pays for his milk and noon 
day lunch. Each child takes off his wraps 
and hangs them on his own hook. 

In the 


the home economics classes are making up 


sleeping room two girls from 


the cots and cribs. About nine o’clock the 
children are given milk and whole wheat 
or graham crackers and, in the poorer 
districts, a hot cereal. After the morning 


lunch they go outside to the yard, contain- 
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ing a large sand box, automobile tires, 
blocks, boxes, large spoons and_ buckets, 
and all kinds of things which amuse chil- 
dren. Their play is supervised by one of 
the matrons, but the children are allowed 
freedom and are 


much encouraged to 


carry out their own ideas. In one of our 


nurseries we are experimenting with 
simple outdoor easels where the children 
are allowed to paint pictures of their own 
choice. Shortly before seven o'clock 
they return to the nursery, where they are 
washed and have their hair brushed. This 
work is often done entirely by a group 
of girls from the home enonomics classes. 
Lunch is served at eleven-thirty by young 
dressed in white, who assist the 
The 


of those served in all nurseries: 


girls, 
matrons. following menu is typical 


vegetable 


soup, whole wheat croutons, lettuce and 
parsley, butter 
sandwiches, tapi 
oca cream. The 


lunch period af- 
fords endless Op- 
portunities for 
teaching good ta- 
ble manners and 
courtesies, and for 
establishing cor- 
rect eating habits. 
over, the 


taken 


Lunch 





children are 
to their sleeping 
room for their rest 
period. In some 
of our nurseries 
stories are read or 
told at this time: 


in others the story 





hour comes after 








the rest period. After the stories are told 
the shades are lowered, fresh air is admit- 
ted, and soon all are sound asleep. At two 
o'clock one finds the children gradually 
awakening. As far as possible they are 
taught to put on and Jace their own shoes, 
When all the children are dressed they 
are given a.cup of milk and a cracker. 
afternoon lunch 
of fresh fruit. The beds are re-arranged 


Sometimes the consists 
and aired by another group of girls and 
the nursery is put in order for the night. 
From two-thirty to four o’clock the chil- 
dren are called for by relatives. 

The of the 
nursery is to furnish a suitable place for 


primary purpose school 
caring for little children while the moth- 
ers are working. But in addition to this 


care, which includes looking after the 


child’s) physical wants, much valuable 
constructive and educational work is being 
given. Kindergarten teachers testify that 
the children coming from day nurseries 
have established many regular and whole- 
some habits, have learned to work and 
play with other children, and have become 
self reliant because of the happy atmos- 
phere of the nurseries. Perhaps the most 
noticeable results are seen in the little 
foreign child whose whole mental, moral, 
and physical attitudes are changed and 
who goes from the nursery into the kin- 
dergarten with an American outlook. 
The nurseries have afforded the girls 
in our home economics classes an excel- 
lent opportunity for studying at first hand 
the practical problems in child care and 
training. Many of these girls marry very 
young and this training cannot fail 
to instill in their minds ideals of mother- 
hood which they might never otherwise 
Much helpful aid 
foreign mothers by the matrons in charge 
that the 
effectual 


obtain. is given the 


of the nurseries and we find 


nurseries are proving a_ very 
means of Americanization as well as an 


additional bond between home and schooi. 


A kitchen unit at Mount Vernon Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
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The Practice House 


At Manual Arts High School 


By 
Essie L. Elliott 


Head of Home Economics Department, 
Manual Arts High School 


APPILY, we have long since 

passed the era in which theory 

alone was deemed sufficient to fit 
a student for the business of life. Today 
our school systems everywhere combine 
the needed academic training with oppor- 
tunities for application of theories. 

In the Practice House at Manual Arts 
High School, girls who elect courses in 
home economics are given an ideal situa- 
tion in which to experiment, to develop 
skill, and to perform household activities 
in an environment’ more nearly like that 
of the homes they occupy, or hope to 
occupy than is otherwise possible. 

The combination living and dining room 
is twenty-four by thirty-three feet and 
is therefore admirably suited to social 
affairs of all varieties from the small 
luncheon for six or eight to the formal 
tea for the entire faculty. The other’ 
rooms consist of a bedroom, kitchen, 
office, bathroom, and study room. 

A check of the ordinary girl’s knowl- 
edge of certain supposedly familiar tasks 
about a home reveals the fact that some- 
how many of our future homemakers 
have escaped some important items. It is 
gratifying to see the enthusiasm with 
which the girls do the work assigned. To 
have a girl thank the instructor for allow- 
ing her to wash the dishes and put them 
away in the pretty green kitchen seems 
like a fairy tale come true! 

After several terms’ experience, a list 
of twenty of the most frequent activities 
has been agreed upon. These are listed 
on a large card and_ posted in the 
study and the girls sign themselves for a 
week to each activity. These 
activities include of course, 
the logical ones of food prep- 
aration, marketing, cleaning, 
ironing, 


serving, washing, 


acting as hostess, etc. Some 
of these occur twice or often- 
er in the list so that a student 
may have a return week of 
experience, and a chance to 
improve over the former one. 
Paralleling this phase of th 
work, the girls have a special 
weekly topic for study on 
which they make a written 
report. Some of these are 
sugeested below. In_ report- 
ing on weekly topics the fol- 


lowing points are observed: 
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form, content, 
spelling, — neat- 
ness, original- 
ity, source of 
material, and 
promptness. 

1. The Practice 
House—I t s 
history and 
purpose. 

2 House World Friendship Day 
hold conven 
ence and 
modern cleaning devices in general uss 

3. Methods of managing home finances. 
Budgets and allowances 

4. Marketing, with special emphasis on 
selection, cost, sanitation, 
and the ethics of shopping. 

5. General principles of menu making 


storage, 


6. Catering and vocational opportunities 
in food service. 

7. Some desirable cooking techniques 
accuracy, speed, thoroughness. 

8. Good food habits and how to acquire 


them. 


9, 10, 11. Preparation for Red Cross 
Nutrition Examination. 
12. Desirable and undesirable family 


traits. 

Nor are the girls alone the ones who 
profit by this attractive house. The 
young men of the Boys’ Dietetic Classes 
gather there to prepare their own well 
selected menus to which they invite as 
guests their girl friends, their athletic 
coaches, their parents, or faculty members. 
They drill themselves in the art of being 
perfect hosts, in the etiquette of intro- 





The boys use the Practice House for their home economics courses 
as successfully as the girls. 





at the Practice House, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. 


ductions, of dining, and in many other 


social ame nities so dear to their hearts 
at this particular age. The most recent 
innovation was the formation of a break- 


fast club by a group from the boys’ 
classes. The cooks for the day arrive at 
6:30 A. M., and prepare the meal under 
an elected captain’s direction. Guests ar- 
rive at 7:00 o'clock, and in that quiet hour 
preceding the noisy school day a delight 
ful and intimate event is enjoyed. When 
later the reminiscences bring forth this 
“That 
was the happiest morning I ever spent,” 


comment from a motherless boy 


one realizes anew that the time spent in 
anticipating the social needs of young 
persons today is well invested. 

We are often asked if the girls stay all 
night at the Practice House. They do 


not, as yet, although it was planned s 


that this might be possible. A teacher 
should be released from at least one-half 
her day’s program if night duty is ex 
pected. This is done at Fullerton High 
School, California, At Manual Arts 
there are no special regrets since the house 
is so extensively used during 
daylight hours. In addition 
to three daily classes of 
eighty minutes each, there 
are many social occasions in 
which the entire school bene 
fit by this feature of school 
life 

The entire department 
looks forward with pleasure 
to the 
luncheon to the executive 


committee of the N. E. A 


Home Economics section dur 


serving 


honor of 


ing its meeting in Los Angeles 
in July 

And so the education for 
wholesome living proceeds in 
surroundings most suited to 


such training 
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By 
Mary M. Edwards 
Los Angeles City Schools 


N the grounds at the Utah Street 
Schoo] stood a three room cot- 
tage, dingy uninteresting, 
which, having passed through many vicis- 
situdes, fell into the hands of the home 


and 


economics teachers to be restored as a 
homemaking cottage. 

In order that the work might function 
as a student activity the girls were taken 
on shopping trips, and to visit model 
bungalows. They studied materials, color 
and finally worked out the 
color scheme now in use in the cottage. 
The background was prepared for the 
students by having the walls, woodwork, 
and floors painted for them. They them- 
selves painted furniture, made curtains, 
drapes, covers, braided rugs, lamp 
shades, and decorated kitchen utensils, 
until the finished house waited its first 
guests, who were invited to our house- 


harmony, 


warming. 

Since that time the Cottage has been 
the scene of a seemingly continuous func- 
tion, so rapidly do luncheons follow teas, 
teas follow breakfasts, breakfasts follow 
parties, and so on through an interesting 
happy whirl. 

The work is divided under four major 
heads: Cooking, housekeeping, laundry, 
serving. The classes average sixteen girls, 
making a division of four in each group. 
Each class comes twice a week and each 
girl serves in the same capacity for two 
lessons. This gives an opportunity for 
gaining skill, and for the correction of 
errors of the former lesson. The groups 
rotate each weck, covering the cycle in a 
month, giving each girl a completed ex- 
perience. The records of group division 
and of work done are kept on posters. 
The students like this method. They feel 
it distributes fairly the interesting as well 
The girls 
servers use their periods this 


as the less interésting duties. 
who 
week to plan the next function for their 


are 


class. The type of function decided upon, 
they select the color scheme, the menu, 
and for hostess. 
The hostess is responsible for the com- 


one of their members 
pletion of the party. She, with her three 
the 
distributes 


aides, distributes duties, supervises 


making of favors, writes and 
invitations, greets the guests on the ap- 
pointed day, and does her utmost to make 
the party a Each has a 


function of its own every other week; it 


success, class 


may be a luncheon at noon, a breakfast 


at eight o'clock in the morning, or an 
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The kitchen in the Homemaking Cottage at the Utah Street School. 


afternoon party. On the alternate weeks 
the cooks, housekeepers, and others help 
prepare for a party for another class. 
These affairs motivate the housecleaning 
and dishwashing. The girls are eager to 
have the little house look its best for their 
guests as they are very proud of it. 


“Shelter” 


We feel that the responsibility accepted 
in the Cottage carries over to other 
duties in the school and that the social 
opportunities and contacts in the Cot- 
tage are active agents in changing the 
ideals and social customs of the neigh- 
borhood and in generally raising standards. 


In The Berkeley High School 


By 
C. Prentiss 
and 


Juanita L. Gerlach 
Berkeley, California 


Bertha 


OME is a domestic sanctuary, 
wrought out of desire, built into 
memory, kindred bonds 


unite the family in sharing labors, leisure, 


where 


joys, and sorrows.” 

“Shelter” is the study of the home, as 
here described, and the physical mani- 
festation or clothing of the home—the 
furnishings. 
The work is divided into two semesters, 


house, its equipment and 
neither one dependent on the other. Shel- 
ter I is designed to throw into sharp 
relief for the brief space of one semester, 
the many social, economic, and psycho- 
logical factors which are the daily con- 
all home-makers. The 
the historical 
background of family life, and a compari- 


cern of course 


begins by establishing 
son of family forms: polygamy, polyan- 
dry and monogamy, with the conditions 
that gave rise to the forms, and their 
advantages and effects. This leads to the 


consideration of family life at specific 


times: as, old testament Hebrew family 
life, Greek family life in ancient Athens, 
and the Roman family life, with the ef- 
fect of its disintegration on political con- 
ditions, and family life in central Eu- 
rope during the middle ages and _ renais- 
sance. 

Every day family problems are studied 
in an individual fashion as it is deemed 
of much more value to the student to 
learn the monetary equivalent of her 
own mode of life than to study data of 
the average family. The pupils learn the 
principals of budgeting the income, and 
disposition of savings for their own fam- 
ily groups with a direct objective of in- 
teresting the adults in the subject. The 
psychological and emotional adjustment 
of members of families is a topic which 
leads the pupils to valuable individual 
research. The care of children proves to 
be the most entertaining unit in the 
Live interest develops with the 
study of the child prenatally, through in- 
fancy, and during the preschool age. 
Every girl makes a study of some 1n- 
dividual child—watches his progress and 
development and makes periodical re- 
ports on definite findings. The question 
of married women in industry and ca- 


course. 
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reers much free discussion 

1 which is valuable for the expression of 

individual views if not of worth in im- 

A consid- 

eration of the relation of the family and 

the community finishes the course. Here 

it is interesting to read the lives of wom- 

en who have brought American woman- 

direct contact with 
sponsibilities of government. 


provokes 


proving or correcting ideas. 


hood into the re- 


While Shelter 1 deals directly with the 
spiritual, of 
life, Shelter IT takes as its responsibility 
the task of making the house come up to 
the highest standard as a suitable abode 
for the highest development of family 
life. are expressed 
things—family life is expressed through 

The stimulate a 
inheritance health 
Every 


nonmaterial phases home 


Ideas through 
house should 
of 
through beauty and association. 
household task lead 
pleasant field of thought. 


houses. 


ol, richer emotional 


should into some 


ited 
her 
‘ial 
ot- 
the 
rh- 


The beginning of the course is con- 
the 
from the earliest times, on into the great 


cerned with housing of mankind 


ancient civilizations. The relation of the 
pattern to the 
The gradual evolution of deco- 


house homelife is made 
evident. 
interesting 


of 


ration and ornament is an 


observation, while the development 
the dwelling house of one people from, 
the the 


centuries 


of through 
up to 


clear cut, satisfactory unit as the back- 


period savagery 


modern times forms a 
ground for the ability to recognize the 


European of modern 


of 


hold tasks are merely bits of routine to 


prototypes our 


styles domestic building. Nouse- 


ly be performed as perfunctorily as may 


be unless one has learned the human 





color of what one must handle. There 


n- is a wealth of interest in studying the 
1- pottery, glassware, and silver of our 
S- tables which develops appreciation for 

quality as opposed to mere expensive- 
d ness, The educational value of house- 
d hold textiles is far reaching, and the 
0 study of such as rugs, prints and laces 
r leads the pupils into romantic fields of 
f thought. Arts metals, furniture woods, 
e bedding, linens, and paper are some of 
d the topics frequently chosen for research 
- and individual reports. Much worth- 
- while material is used in the unit on 
Sanitation, labor-saving devices, and the 
t arrangement of the floor plan. After 
1 the class has considered houses, furni- 
| ture and furnishings, sanitation and hy- 
) giene, there is the problem of planning 


the house and its furnishings within a 


definite cost, to suit the needs of a specific 


family. Not least among the results of 


these studies is the feeling of internation- 


alism that is made evident—a realiza- 


tion of our dependence on other peoples 


tor the beauty and luxuries in our 


houses, 


And thus, we hope to develop a lively 
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interest in and enjoyment of life that 
takes place within a louse. 

The Shelter courses coming toward the 
the profit 
richly by correlation with subject mat- 


end of high school period 
ter brought in by students from classes 
in history, literature, economics, geogra- 
phy, and 


hygiene, 


biology, physics, languages 


making excellent opportunity 





for application of knowledge previously 


gained. 


“Education in the field of Home and 


Family Life gives the children better 


understanding of human behavior and 


ability to understand and have con- 


fidence in themselves and their im- 


pulses.” 


An Interesting Nutrition Project 


By 
Bernice 


Budlong 


San _ Jose, California 





Enjoying the rest period on the sundeck 


HREE ago the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School in San 


years 


Jose, found it advisable to relegate 


its rat cages to the storeroom, The 
school dietitian, working with boys and 
girls, was accomplishing results that 


were much more gratifying to the pupils. 

This work was made possible through 
of 
cookery class which prepares the school 


the organization an institutional 


luncheon under the supervision of a com- 
petent dietitian. 


At first these health recruits were 
from among those who were under- 
weight. Classroom teachers’ referred 


children to the school nurse who investi- 


gated each case and personally inter- 


viewed the parents, gaining their con- 


sents to allow the children to eat at 
school. Now, the basis of selection 1s 
upon attendance, although the under- 
weight child is not neglected. It is sur- 


prising how many absences are the direct 
result of faulty food habits. Present en- 
rollment shows children suffering from 
anemia, vitamin deficiency, peptic ulcer, 
boils, mal-nutrition, and headache due to 


chronic constipation. 


Each child reports to the cafeteria for 
a mid-morning lunch. He receives fresh 
fruits or milk and graham crackers, ac- 
cording to his particular needs. 

At noon the “club” members are ex- 
cused fifteen minutes before regular dis- 


missal. After washing their hands, they 


line up at one of the steam tables where 
the dietitian personally fills tray. A 
the child 


contain milk, chocolate malt, or a 


each 


typical tray for average must 


tasty 
cream soup—and there are enough varie- 


ties of soup that the same kind need not 


be served more often than once in three 
weeks. In addition, there is a fresh 
vegetable, a sandwich of whole-wheat ot 
lima-bean bread, and two servings of 
fruits in season. 

There are wholesome strprises from 


time to t-me. Fancy dried figs and apri 


cots are often served as confections or 


shelled almonds are placed on each tray 
days the 


as it passes. Holidays are the 


children select their own trays, They 
cannot go far astray as no food ts served 
that is not dietetically sound. The right 
to choose a dessert is a real treat! 

Each newcomer is admonished to eat 
everything on the trav—and “eat it with 
a smile, for if you don’t smile when you 
eat, the food will do vou no~= good.” 


Everyone who gains three pounds in one 


month is allowed to choose a free meal 
costing twenty-five cents. 
a supe rvised rest 


A quiet rest 


Lunch is followed by 


period of twenty minutes 


room with couches and blankets serves 
the girls. The sundeck with steamer 
chairs delights the boys. Frequently they 
exchange places in order that the girls 


nay enjoy the sunshine. This period is 


one of complete relaxation 
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Pupils who are able to pay for their 


lunches do so. Others become valued 


“assistaits” in the cafeteria. They are 
given work before and after school and 
at noon, after the rest period. Ordinarily, 
minutes pays for a 


The 


trays 


fifteen to twenty 
duties are 


and = milk 


bottles to wash, silver to separate, tables 


twenty-cent luncheon. 


varied. There are 
to clean, menu boards to change, towels 
to fold, 
lunch to lay out, and many other duties 
With 
the dieti- 
tian is kept busy inventing “jobs.” 

The 
from the Good-Will fund of the student 
The P. T. A. makes a yearly con- 


flowers to arrange, morning 


too numerous to mention. never 


less than twenty “assistants” 


mid-morning lunch is financed 
body. 
tribution of ten per cent of its proceeds, 
and the cafeteria contributes practically 
all of its profits. With such splendid co- 
operation the dietitian finds little diffi- 
culty in financing the project. 

Once a week this dietitian meets every 
club member for a twenty-minute con- 
ference. The children are divided into 
small groups made up of pupils with 
similar these inti 


ailments. Through 


Homemaking 


mate conferences much is accomplished 
that could not be done merely by super- 
vising Here health habits are 
checked and menus for other meals of 
the day are made out. Often they are 
taken into the kitchen and taught to pre- 
Where the fried 
egg is the rule at home, they are taught 


trays. 


pare simple dishes. 
to poach eggs or scramble them in a 


double boiler. Various ways of using 


milk 


those who dislike it as a beverage. 


are demonstrated, especially to 
Mak- 
ing fruit and agar paste is a real treat! 

There are periodical graduations from 
order to make room for 
lew Certain standards must 
be attained before a health certificate is 
awarded. The a project is 


measured by its results and that the re- 


the club in 


members. 
success of 


sults of this project have been satisfac- 
tory, is proven in many ways. Members 
of the without 


shown remarkable physical improvement. 


club, exception, have 


They have gained intellectually as well 


as physically. Teachers report better 


attendance, new interest and enthusiasm, 
and a happier spirit of cooperation. Re- 
these changes. 


port cards reflect 


In a Continuation School 


By 
Mrs. Gail B. Paulson 
Head of Home Economics Department, 
Chico State Teachers College 


HE homemaking department in the 


General Continuation Division of 
the Chico High School was estab- 
1929. 


that of home mak- 


lished in the fall of It grew out 
of two distinct needs: 
ing instruction for girls who had lost in- 
terest in school, and that of training of 
this 
Chico High School, which has about 


teachers for type of work. 


one thousand students, had a General 
with 
1929, thirty of 
girls held there a few hours each week 
Mrs. Mary Kelley, who is 


in charge of this work, had urged for 


Continuation Division ninety-five 


enrolled in whom were 


by the law. 


several years the establishment of a 
homemaking department for these girls. 
The 


see the need of the added expense not 


Principal and ‘Trustees could not 


could they see why the girls were not 
satisfied in the regular home economics 
classes. 

Miss 
Bureau of 


Maude I. Murchie, Chief of the 
Home-Making 


the cooperation of 


Education, 
Chico State 
College in training teachers for the Gen- 
We felt that a 


asked 


eral Continuation work. 
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few of our students, particularly the ex- 
perienced homemakers, were adaptable 
to this type of teaching. Moreover some 
contact with “problem girls” should be 
valuable training for any teaching situa- 
tion. 

With the College offering to carry on 
soard of Edu- 
cation was persuaded to give over one 


the teaching program, the 


large class room, and $650 with which 
We 


some stoves, tables, a refrigerator, and 


to. equip it. were able to acquire 
two foot treadle sewing machines which 
had been discarded by the regular Home 
Economics Department. These were re- 
paired where necessary and put in fair 
condition. Of the $650.00 a part was 
sink 
which were installed by the Industrial 
\rts School. 
The remainder was spent for desk equip- 


used for and built-in cupboards 


Department of the High 
ment, an unpainted breakfast table and 
chairs, dishes, linen, and silver for eight, 
curtain material, paint, one sewing ma- 
chine, and many small items necessary 
to make the room cheerful and home- 
like. 


The first week a small group of girls, 
I think e:ght in all, enrolled. They, with 
two student teachers, planned the ar- 


rangement, painted tables and chairs, 
made curtains, dish towels, a couch 
cover, pillows, and covered a screen 


which the boys had made in their manual 
training classes. 

They were a busy, enthusiastic group. 
In a few weeks the room was completed. 
The very fact that they had a part in de- 
veloping the plant seemed to create in- 
pride in it. 
brides, brides-to-be, and other girls who 
past the 
There are now fifty-three enrolled in the 


terest and Others came, 


were compulsory age limit. 


home making classes, forty of whom 


have no other connection with school. 
In other words, mis-fits in the regular 
high-school, who would be drifting, are 
coming back for more time than is re- 
quired by law, and a good number who 
are past eighteen are coming as well. 
Only thirteen of these are gainfully em- 
ployed, a fact which shows that the ma- 
jority are not out of school because of 
financial need. 

The work consists of units in foods, 
clothing, home problems, personal hy- 


giene, and child care. In the foods work, 


we emphasize meal service, selection 
from standpoint of economy and_ food 
values. They are now working on “Ade- 


quate dinners for fifteen cents per per- 
This 


numerous families are existing on less 


son.” may seem impossible, but 


today. The clothing work has neces- 
sarily been largely individual problems; 
however, all the girls have made chil- 
dren’s garments, for charity, if they had 
no younger brothers or sisters. 

The Planning unit 
more successful than we 


Home has been 
anticipated. 
Each girl is planning a simple four or 
five room house and the furnishings for 
it. Two trips were taken to the stores 
where they were told about buying rugs, 
beds, and other necessities. A lesson on 
furniture arrangement at my _ home, 
which is a very modest one, was wiost 
worthwhile. They arranged and_ re- 
arranged the living room furniture, group- 
ing articles on mantel and tables to illus- 
trate principles of design. 

Many times we have been discouraged 
because we were unable to hold them to 
the standards of 
tomed to expect in girls of that age. But 


when outsiders tell us of the improved 


work we are accus- 


technique in certain home activities, and 
when we are told, for example, of one 
home that has been “completely made 
over” from the standpoint of cleanliness 
and better cooked meals, we feel that it 
is undoubtedly worthwhile. 

The high school officials are convinced 
that it has passed the experimental stage 
and has won for itself a permanent place 
in the school. 
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Nutrition with a Red Cross Unit 


By 


May E. Davis 


Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Oakland Public Schools 


ITHIN the last five years the 

emphasis in home economics 

education has been gradually 
but surely changing in order to meet 
the needs arising from the social and 
economic changes which have taken 
place in the home. 

Home Economics teachers are faced 
with a real and an insistent challenge to 
meet the adjustment necessary in the 
new phases of human relationships. We 
must help equip the girl of today with 
the requ.red fundamentals to meet the 
problems of a changing civilization. 

We have not yet solved our problem 
but every teacher of home economics 
and every department of home eco- 
nomics which is not making the attempt 
will soon find they are woefully behind 
the times, if they do not include in their 
teaching problems which involve human 
relationships, and characteristics which 
determine the quality of adjustment one 
must make to life. 

With all this in mind we must not 
allow ourselves to fall in the trap of 
overworking Relationships.” 
With the thought of this possibility and 


“Family 


with the realization that we are living 
in a strictly scientific age, we in Oakland 
are seeking to also emphasize and de- 
velop more fully our nutrition course in 
the high school. 

We have established, through our local 
chapter, cooperation with the National 
Red Cross. Our objectives were: 

1. To create interest, and thus enroll- 
ment, by furnishing Red Cross Cer- 
tificates to pupils completing the 
course, and thereby provide them 
with a permanent reminder to try 
to use their knowledge daily so as 
to claim optimal health. 

2. To develop an understanding and 
interest in school and community 
health by cooperation with a na- 
tional organization. 

The coordination of the practical with 
the scientific laws of nutrition is the all- 
inclusion principle advocated by Nation- 
al Red Cross Nutrition. It is not diffi- 
cult to adapt one’s teaching to conform 
to Red Cross requirements. The fol- 
lowing must be 
met: 

1. Eighteen hours of Red Cross Nu- 
trition instruction must be given. 
The Red Cross textbook must be 
used. 

3. The teacher must qualify as Red 
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special requirements 


nm 


Cross Nutrition Instructor by ap- 
pointment from Red Cross Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. The 
teacher must hold a degree and have 


certain specified types of experience. 


4. There are reports which must be 
sent in to National Headquarters 
through the local chapter. 

5. A final examination to be given 


with two or 
three average 
papers and a 
copy of the 
question — sent 
toNation- 
al Headquar- 
Certifi- 
cates are re- 


ers. 


turned to the 
school or the 
pupils. 

The result has 

been gratifying. 
One year ago only 
one high school 
out of a possible 
eight was offering 
a course in nutri- 
tion. Now, at the 
end of a year’s 
period, six have 
enthusiastic classes. 
One of the two remaining is rebuilding 
after a fire and the other is a small junior- 
senior high school which we anticipate 
will not have sufficient enrollment to 
offer an advanced course in foods very 
often. 

The activities of these classes are 
varied although they all follow a care- 
fully planned course of study which has 
been accepted by our Department of Re- 
search and Curriculum Development. 
The chief emphasis, of course, is upon 
the need for well-chosen food and the 
bad results of an ill-chosen diet, and 
how to overcome those results. 

While each class has been chiefly con- 
cerned with their own diet, the forming 
of good food habits, the importance of 
regular exercise, rest, and cleanliness, 
fresh air and sunshine and its relation to 
health, they have also cons.dered prob- 
lems outside their own classes such as 
underweight cases in their own school, 
the school cafeteria, infant feeding, hos- 
pital diets, and instituticnal problems. 
We hope in the future to make more 
outside contacts with the aid of a Nutri- 
tion Committee from our local chapter. 


‘The examination is always with us and 


is always a problem. We have tried 
both the essay and the objective type. 
One essay type examination and ques- 
tions taken from an objective type exami 
nation of one hundred questions follow 
Red Cross Nutrition Examination: 
University High School 
]. Find the caloric value of 10 oz, o! 
milk containing, 
3.3% protein 
4% fat 
5% carbohydrate 
explaining each step in the problem 
11—In the U-N-I family there are 5 
members—Grandfather U-N-I who is &0, 
Father U-N-I, 45, Mother U-N-I, 35, 
Jack U-N-I, 7 and baby Jean, 2. Father 
U-N-I is a clerk. 


Plan a day's dietary 





The class at work. 


that Mother U-N-I could prepare with 
out the aid of servants yet considering 
the needs of all the members of her fam- 
ily. 

a. Outline the factors that must be 
considered in planning a dict. 

b. Outline each food in your dietary 
showing its relative composition 
and vitamin value. 

Red Cross Nutrition Examination 
Oakland High School 
Check the statement which makes a 
correct answer 
1. If you wish to select foods in order 
to supply calcium to the body, you 
would choose 

a. Butter 

b. Milk 

c. Sugar 

Iron is needed in the body 

a. To build bones. 

b. To form red corpuscles 

c. To purify the blood. 

3. Food stuffs leave the stomach in the 
following order: 
a. Fats, carbohydrates, protein 
b. Carbohydrates, protein, fats 
c. Carbohydrates, fats, protein 
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(Seventeen more of this type.) 

Write in the word which completes the 
following statements: 

1. The condition of the body brought 
about by improperly balanced feeding is 
known as -— —. 

2. Carbohydrates are used in the body 
as - , 
3. The lack of iodine in the diet 


causes - 


(Seventeen more of this type.) 
Underscore true if the 
underscore false if the statement is 


statement is 

true; 

false. 
1. Pasteurized milk is heated to boil- 

ing point. (true—false) 

2. Iron is the principal mineral found 


in milk. (true—false) 





3. The most slowly digested food is 
fat. (true-—false) 

4. Proteins are essential for growth. 
(true—false) 

5. A diet 
creases body weight. (true—false) 


high in carbohydrates de- 
(Fifty-five more of this type.) 

Red Cross Nutrition may be offered in 
foods classes in either junior or senior 
high school. San Francisco has offered 
it in three junior high schools as re- 
ported in 
March, 1930, and Los Angeles schools 
have offered it in both junior and senior 
high 


after a year’s trial, is well worthwhile, and 
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schools. We feel this co-operation, 


we hope to develop the course more fully 
n the future. 


Home Management 


As a Required Course 
In Senior High School 


By 
Maud E. 


Director of Home Economics, 
Long Beach 


Hayes 


HIS is a description of a required 
unit in Home Management for the 
junior or senior year of high school 
as given in Long Beach, California, and 
is the only home economics course re- 
for graduation. It is 


quired of girls 


equal in credit and amount of daily 


preparation to such academic subjects as 
mathematics, social science, or English. 
The following statement in regard to its 
requirements and aims is taken from the 


High School Manual. Home Manage- 
ment—5 periods per week, 1 semester, 
unit. Open only to juniors and 


Required of all girls entering 
Text: 


Care.” 


seniors. 
standing, 
and Its 


with less than senior 
Matthews, “The 
Aim: To develop (1) an appreciation of 
the the 
ethics necessary to high standards of 


home life; (2) a knowledge of the plan- 


House 


ideals of a home and family 


ning, decorating, and furnishing of the 
house, its care and management, and _ hos- 


pitality. (3) an understanding of the 


wise budgeting of time and money to 


The 


maintain the home with efficiency. 


outline of the course as to subjects is: 

1. Study of the job of homemaking 

as a vocation for women—One 
week, 


II. Study and discussion of budgets 


and family expenses—Two weeks. 


III. 
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Study and discussion of some of 


and 
Helen Elise Larsen 
Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach 
the factors which enter into the 


buying cf food for the family 

Two weeks. 

IV. Study of the principles of nutrition 
which the home-maker should ap- 
ply to the selection and serving of 
well planned meals—Two weeks. 

V. Study and discussion of the care of 


the house—Two wecks. 


VI. Study of the house, its selection 
and turnishing from the standpoint 
of good design and cost—Six 
weeks. 

VII. Study of family relationships— 


Three weeks. 

The practical application and methods 
of teaching the course will be consid- 
ered under the (1) 
Reference material (2) Methods of con- 


following heads. 


ducting the class (3) Qualifications of 
the teacher (4) Special problems and as- 
signments under the various topics (5) 
Pupil reactions. 
REFERENCE MATERIAL 
1. Much 


material both by 


use is made of reference 
teacher and pupils and 
the topics for class discussion and reports 
(a) the text, Matthews 
“The House and Its Care” which is used 
extensively in Section V.—The Care of 
the House, and Section VI.—The Selec- 
the House: (b) 


reference books, among them being the 


are based upon 


tion and Furnishing of 


following: 


Spencer---The [Family and its Members 
Abel—Successful Family Life on the 
Moderate Income 
Taber—Business ot the Household 
Andrews—Economics of the Household 
Monroe and Stratton—Wood 
and Our Markets 
Donham—Marketing 
Manual. 
McCollum and Simmonds—Food, Nutri- 
tion and Health 
Rose—Feeding the Family 
Rose—The Foundations of Nutrition 
Bailey—Meal Planning and Table Serv- 


Buying 


and Housework 


ice 
Balderston—H ousewifery 
Goldstein—Art in Everyday Life 
Weinberg—Color in 
Gray—House and Home 
Groves—Social Problems of the Family 
Cleveland—Training the Toddler 
Read—The Mothercraft Manual 
Lucas—The Health of Runabout 

Child 
(c) magazines and periodicals: 
literature 
rent numbers of various magazines de- 


Everyday Life 


the 


The pe- 


riodical used consists of cur- 


voted to the interests of women and the 
home. 

(d) the well-written and_ illus 
trated commercial pamphlets which re- 
labor 


many 


late to household conveniences, 
saving equipment, kitchen arrangement, 
house decoration, etc., which are avail- 
able to teachers for the asking. 

(e) Up-to-date government bulletins on 
home-making subjects which often prove 
a rich source of information as well as 
a revelation to girls of the valuable ma- 
terial which is produced and distributed 
to help the home manager. 


2—Methods of Conducting the Class 


These consist of a combination of 


discussion, reports, study of materials 


and equipment, assignments of home 
problems and their solutions, class and 
individual work in house planning and 
arrangement, and the working out of the 
culminating problems of the course (to 


be discussed further on in this paper). 


3—Qualifications of the Teacher 


The course demands much from the 
teacher, a vivid personality, enthusiasm, 
tact in keeping discussions relevant to 
the key questions, sympathetic and un- 
prejudiced attitude towards present day 
family manners and morals and home 
relationships, the ability to interpret the 
spiritual side of the home to girls, a 
thorough knowledge of art principles, 
practical experience in the many phases 
of home management, ownership of a 
home—if possible—and the possession 
or acquisition as needed of a wealth of 
ilustrative material, and co-operation 
with a well organized schoo] library. 

In the school 


which this course is a requirement it has 


particular system in 
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IDESSERT » » » 





IF ANYTHING IS 
BETTER THAN A 


KNOX GELATINE' 7 AUST BE A KNOX 


UMMER DAYS! Dessert and salad days! The time for dishes 

dainty and refreshing to eat—simple and cool to prepare! 
There are three months of warm weather ahead. Why not pre- 
pare for happier days in the dining room . . . and easier days 
in the kitchen. Now is a good time to discover what marvelous 
dishes (dozens of them) may be made easily, quickly and 
economically with Knox Sparkling Gelatine—the real gelatine 
that combines perfectly with all the fruits and vegetables of 
summer. Knox is the real gelatine, plain and pure, without 
flavoring, coloring or sweetening. It not only makes better 
gelatine dishes than the flavored jelly powder mixtures, but it 
also makes more dishes per package. One package contains 
enough to make four different desserts or salads, six generous 
servings of each. 
Send the coupon for our two booklets containing dozens of 
original recipes and ideas. 


GELATINE SALAD » » 





STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM DESSERT 
(6 Servings) (Illustrated ) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
144 cup cold water 14 cup sugar 
r cup crushed straw- Salt 
berries and juice 1!2 cups cream o1 
1 tablespoonful evaporated milk 
lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes, 
and dissolve by standing cup containing mix- 
ture in hot water. Add fruit juice mixed with 
lemon juice. Add sugar, and when sugar is 
dissolved, cool. When mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in whipped cream, or whipped evaporated 
milk. Turn into wet mold, and chill. When 
firm, unmold. Use fresh or canned strawber- 
ries, canned pineapple, peaches, raspberries, ap- 
ricots or any preferred fruit. 


* 
FRUIT GINGER ALE SALAD (6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


% cup cold water or I cup ginger ale 
fruit juice 2 tablespoonfuls 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


1 cup fruit 
Few grains salt 


lemon juice 
14 cup orange or 
other fruit juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes 
and dissolve over hot water. Add sugar, salt 
and fruit juice. When cool, add ginger ale. 
When beginning to thicken, add the fruit cut in 
small pieces (canned pineapple, pears, apricots 
or cherries, or fresh fruit, such as oranges, 
apples, grapes and bananas). One tablespoonful 
Canton Ginger may be added for the extra 
flavor if desired. Turn into wet individual 
molds and chill. Unmold, and serve with may- 
onnaise to which has been added a few spoon- 
fuls of whipped cream. With fresh fruit, more 
sugar will be required. 


NOTE—DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS 


may have sufficient gelatine and literature 
for their classes if they will write on 
school stationery, stating quantity and 
when needed. 


KNOX 6 He real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 


Knox Gelatine, 111 Knox Ave., Ps eb ak aes 


Johnstown, N. Y. 


Send me your FREE books, “FoodEconomy” 
and “Dainty Desserts and Salads”. 
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Address ...... 


My grocer’s name 











not yet been practicable to attempt much 
along the line of excursions, field trips, 
etc. It is felt however, that contact with 
the world of business and commerce is 
greatly to be desired, especially in study- 
ing such topics as budgets, investments, 
with visits to shops and 
homes to see good examples of house 


insurance, etc., 


planning, househo!d equipment, furniture 
arrangement, draperies, and pictures. 

It would also contr:.bute much to the 
successful teaching of the course if all 
girls had background of training in art 
appreciation and principles of design pre- 
requisite or parallel to the course es- 








sewing classes or dressmaking Home Demon- 
stration work in using our tapes, trimmings and 
sewing accessories will gladly be given at 


THREE 


to be made 


the house, its 


pecially when choices are 


under the 
rangement, 


topic of ar- 


furnishing, and decoration. 


4—Special Problems and Assignments 
Under the Various Topics 

I—Study of the job of home-making as 
a vocation for women 

The point of departure for the prob- 
Mrs. Abel’s statement 
of the housewife’s contributions to suc- 
family life (see reference list). 
To what degree is home-mak- 
A job requiring 


lem is inclusive 
cessful 
Problem: 
ing a “blind alley job?” 
special training? 

II. Family expenses and budgets 


At the Convention 


DISCUSS your PROBLEMS 


with WARREN’S | 


Practical helps and suggestions in connection 
with any problem which may arise in your 


WARREN’S EXHIBIT BOOTH 


American 
Association Convention—Book- 
Cadillac Hotel 


DETROIT, JUNE 22-27 


Home’ Economics 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth. 
Members of our Educational Department will 
be present to talk with you. New ideas in bias 
fold tapes, trimmings, frillings, and other home 
sewing accessories will be on exhibit. Garments, 
aprons, pajamas, finger towels, children’s pre- 
school age c!othing, ete., featuring various kinds 
of trimming will be displayed. 


Many household 


artic'es showing practical and interesting uses 
of tapes, trimmings, etc., will also be seen. 
Come and see what we !:ave for you. 


WE" 


OAKS, & 


“In Step with Style” 


Educational Department 


THE WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. | 
26 WARREN SQUARE 


THREE OAKS, MICH. | 
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Probiems: 1. Home discussion of the 
family budget for the satisfaction of (a) 
needs, (b) desires, 2. the choices to be 
made within a limited income. 3. A plan 
for spending. 4. Study and comparison 
of seven family histories (see reference 
list). 5. segeye” of disbursing the f 
». Divisions of the budget. 


fam- 
ily income. 
7. Forms of ie as, 
surance, home furnishings, 
increase earning power, savings for rest 
and recreation to make continued earn- 
ing possible. 8. Divisions of the 
vancement fund. 9. Cultural wants of 
the family. 10. Magazine reports of ar- 
ticles on household budgets. 11. Plan- 
ning budgets for different types of fam- 
ilies. 


investments, in- 
education to 


ad- 


IIIf. Factors in buying the family food 
Problems: 1. Knowledge which _ the 
housewife must have to use the food 
budget to the best advantage. 2. Nutri- 
tive value of food. 3. Marketing, in- 
cluding Saturday marketing, comparison 
of local markets, study of chain stores, 
roadside markets, etc. 4. Class collec- 
tion, exhibit, and comparisons of food 
containers and labels from package and 
canned goods. 

IV. Principles of nutrition to be applied 
by the home-maker when planning meals 

meals 

Problems: 1. Guide posts to proper nu- 
trition. 2. Slogan “Eat what you want 
after you have eaten what you should.” 
3. Judging menus. 4. Nutrition problems 


in planning meals. 5. Economic prob- 


lems in planning meals. 6. Reducing 
costs without changing food values. 7. 
Aesthetic considerations in planning 


meals and their service. 8. Family duties 
and cooperation in meal service. 9. Dem- 
table setting, 
flower table service 
and etiquette when necessary. 

V. The care of the house 
Problems: 1. Household 
their influence in increasing or decreas- 
saving time, 
2. Questionnaires based on house informa- 
tion, amount of service demanded by the 


onstrations of correct 


arrangement, and 


activities and 


ing work, labor, or money. 


family, labor saving equipment owned, 


number of the family, etc. 3. Time ele- 


ment in housework. 4. Time budgets. 5. 
Present day schedule compared with that 

Electrically 
Problems in 


in colonial household. 6. 


equipped labor savers. 7. 
estimat.ng operating costs to determine 
8. $300 to invest in 


types 


value of investment. 
labor saving 
would you buy? 9. Prove the 
—It is not the cost but the 
times in use which must be the basis of 
10. Study 


equipment—what 
statement 
number of 
economical, efficient buying.” 
of small household tools and appliances. 
11. Care of various rooms of the house 
in relation to the housewife’s time budg- 

2. Demonstrations of simple house- 
hold repairs. 
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VI. The house, its selection and furnish- 
ings 

Problems: 1. Principles and application 
of design to the home and its furnish- 
ings. 2. Renting or owning the home. 
3. House plans. 4. Choice of furniture 
and equipment. 5. Arranging of furniture 
aud furnishings. 
to this subject and the test of the course 
is the making of an illustrated note book 
which shows the pupil’s ability to organ- 
ize and apply the 
throughout the course. 
stated as “Choice of the home and its 
furnishings in relation to the budget.” 
Directions in mimeographed form (as 


Six weeks is devoted 


information gained 


The problem is 


follows) are suppl.ed to each girl and 
parallel to the intensive study of each 
topic of this section she is working on 
her individual solution of the problem. 
Directions 
Problem: 
furnishings in relation to the budget. 
Conditions: 1. Young 
with regular monthly income of 
$175.00 earned by the husband. 


Choice of the home and its 


married couple 


2. Available cash for furnishing $2000 
(savings before marriage and gifts). 
Procedure: 
the husband in respect to its effect upon 


1. Consider the business of 


the budget as— 

a. Is there need for a car for business 
purposes? 

b. Does the husband eat his noonday 
meal at home? 

c. What are the clothing requirements 
of husband in relation to 1. busi- 
ness; 2. professional; 3. social obli- 
gations? 

Plan the budget in accord 
conditions 


with above 
2. Choose the home in keeping with the 
allotment of income for shelter and 
cperating expenses. 

a. Indicate rent per month or, b. Ini- 
tial payment if purchased, plus the 
monthly payments. 

3. Make a floor plan to scale of the 
house, describe its location, ete. 

a. Select appropriate furniture, furn- 
ishings and equipment for the house 
in accordance with the budget al- 
lotment plus the available cash on 
hand, include pictures, advertise- 

ments, with costs and color schemes 


chosen. 


Indicate on floor plan the placing of 
furniture. 
4. Arrangement of note book. 

a. All pictures should be selected in 
proportion to the budget. 


. They should be well placed and 
spaced on page. 
c. Legends should be printed or type- 
written (if possible). 
d. Cover of book should show pleas- 
ing design. 
VII. Family 
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This monograph has now been entirely re- 
written and brought down to date, with the in- 
| tention of making it distinctly the outstanding 


three weeks, devoted to this phase of 
the course is placed at the end of the 
semester after the teacher knows her 
girls more or less intimately so that the 
class periods which are largely spent in 
discussion 
problems. In the opinion of one teacher 
of home management this is the most 
worthwhile part of the course because 


may be occupied with real 


the questions are of immediate and vital 
concern to young girls just looking out 
towards the future yet conditioned by 
present day standards or lack of them. 
The point of departure for the work is 
an analysis of traits of character which 
successtul 


must be possessed by the 





home-maker and those which are needed 
A valu- 


“Traits of 


to develop a happy home life. 
Charters’ 
Home Makers” in the Journal of Home 


able reference is 

Economics, December, 1926. 
Problems: 1. 

homemaker. 

. Children in the home. 


Character traits of the 


2 

3. What parents owe their children 

4. Parenthood as a profession. 

5. The mother’s responsibilities toward 
the children. 


6. The father’s obligations in child 
training. 
7. Social and ethical problems affect- 


ing the home. 





The VITAMINS 53" 


H. C. SHERMAN AND S. L. SMITH 


entirely rewritten 
A. C, S. Monograph No. 6 


a new book on the subject. 


book in its field. 


and in relation to nutrition and health. 


In addition to this broadly inclusive text, the and Stability in Foods 
j : . . ca ature 
book contains an extraordinarily comprehensive 
bibliography arranged and set up in a manner s—VITAMIN A 
i i i ; ‘hysicochemical Properties and 
which makes it exceedingly easy and practical to | Physicochemical Poonerties an 
mation in Nature. Measure 
= ment of Vitamin A Values 
TI 7 ] 2 Is } 3 le | ad “rye aCri Occurrence in Foods. Relation 
le volume is thus designed to serve agri- to Nutsition and Health 


culturists, biologists, chemists, dietitians, food 
manufacturers and their technologists, home eco- 
nomics and nutrition workers, physicians, teach- tion to Nutrition and 
ers, and many other readers interested in the 


present-day development of science and in the 


problems of food and _ health. 


dents in this varied field, the bibliography alone 
may well be worth the price of the book. 


On Display by Practical Home Economics 
_at Detroit Convention Booth Number 62 


Price $6.00 


CATALOG 


525 Pages Illustrated 


The CHEMICAL 


|/419 Fourth Avenue 


NOWLEDGE OF THE VITAMINS 
has grown so greatly during the past few 
years that there is today a very great need for 


It undertakes to treat its field both broadly 
and thoroughly, each of the six vitamins now 
generally recognized being discussed in its vari- 
ous aspects—the physical properties, the evi- 
dence as to purely chemical nature, the biological 
relationships and occurrence in nature, the meth- 
ods of determination, the distribution in foods, 
and the significance as a factor in food values 


To many stu- 





Chapter Contents 
1—GENERAL INTRODUC- 


TION TO THE VITA- 

MIN THEORY 
2—VITAMIN B (B,) 

Antineuritic and Growth pro 


moting Functions. Chemical Na- 
ture. Physiological Properties 
and Relation to Nutrition and 
Health. Distribution in Foods. 
Quantitative Determination 
Physicochemical Properties 


;—VITAMIN G (B:) 
Differentiation from Vitamin B 
Concentration. Ouantitative De 


termination. Physicochemical 
Properties. Distribution in 
Foods. Relation to Nutrition 


4—VITAMIN C 
Requirements of 
Relation to 
Quantita 


Vitamin ¢ 
Different Species 

Nutrition and Heatth 
tive Determination. O 


Chemi 


6—VITAMIN D 

Antirachitic Effects and Rela 
’ Health. 
Formation by Irradiation. Chem 
ical Nature. Quantitative Meas- 
urement nod Sources 0 


Vitamin D 


7—VITAMIN E 
Distribution in Foods Rela 
tion to Nutrition. Physical and 
Chemical Properties. Attempted 
Isolation 
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The Sewing Book 


By Briancue E. Hype, formerly Asso 
ciate Professor of Home Economics at 
the George Peabody College for Teachers 
A complete of all 
branches of sewing. 343 pages, 


study 


174 photographs and _ line 

drawings. $2.50. 
Textile Fibers, Yarns 

and Fabrics 

By Heren A. Bray, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Textiles and Clothing, Texas 
State College for Women 


Complete, up-to-date guidance 
for the selection, purchase, and 
of 236 pages, 
profusely illustrated. $2.50 


use textiles. 


The Century Co. 
PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Ave. 


New York 


2126 Prairie Ave. 








Chicago 





—Be sure to visit the 
Kellogg Booth at the 
Convention in Detroit— 








JUST READY 
ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 
Second Revision 
by 


Mary Lockwoop MatrHews 
Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


The unit plan is the modern 
way of teaching this subject. 


This book, which has one-third 
more material than the earlier 
editions, contains lessons in 
Foods, Cookery, Clothing, Fam- 
ily Relationships, Recreation, 
Management of the House, 
Care of Children, Home Nurs- 
ing and Health. 


The book is for use in junior 
high schools. 


Mailing Price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, 221 East 20th Street, 


Boston Chicago 








In the Course of Study the note for 
the teacher’s guidance for the discussions 
under the last problem, will indicate the 
method of treatment of the topic. Note: 
In the class discussions of Problems 7, 
the problems listed later are those which 
will ordinarily arise because they are of 


real interest and concern to individual 
girls. At the end of the semester the 
teacher should have gained a certain 


knowledge—niore less intimate—of 
her pupils and their interests, and it is 
through this sympathetic understanding 
that the best use of these 
will be realized. It should be distinctly 
understood that no question is to be con- 
finally settled 
class discussion. The 
rather to analyze problems presented by 
the pupils through mutual interchange 
of thought and information gained from 
experience and reading. No 
bias on the teacher’s part should be al- 


or 


discussions 


sidered through mere 


aim should be 


personal 


lowed to influence the discussion. 

The class discussion should follow re- 
ports or magazine or chapter references 
in books listed by the teacher but chosen 
the 
Recreation 


these 
of leisure 


by girls on questions. 1. 


and use time. 2. 


Religion as a part of family life. 3. Par- 
ental authority. 4+. Honesty in home life, 
5. The married woman as a wage earner, 
6. The broken home. 

Topic 8 in this unit is home life as de- 
picted in biography, fiction, poetry, art. 

(5) Pupil reactions. Girls 
yet realized that the course is a required 
one because: until the past year most of 
the Tenth Grade girls have satisfied the 
one-half credit required in home eco- 
nomics for high school graduation by 
Ninth Grade Junior High 
courses in Foods or Clothing. It is there- 


have 


not 


School 


fore satisfactory to find in so many of 
the unsigned papers written on their re- 
actions to the course a statement that 
“home management should be required,” 
“all girls ought to take it,” 
girls marry young and there are usually 


ete. Our 


several engaged girls in the classes. 


Their interest is especially keen and 


their earnestness rather naive. 
We feel that the work in home man- 


agement as described above fills a de- 
cided need in the crowded high school 
curriculum and are very much _ inter- 
ested in its development and tunc- 
tioning. 


Adventure in Teaching Foods 


By 
L. Badgley 


Head of Home Economics Department, 
University High School 


HAT an ever increasing knowledge 
for foreign 
neighbors may grow out of a term’s 


and appreciation our 
work in a foods class is perhaps a unique 
idea to cne accusiomed to the traditional 
To foster a sympathetic 
understanding of the every day life of 
European Oriental peoples, with 
special reference to their food habits and 


type of course. 
and 


the social customs associated with them, 
is the major purpose in teaching Foreign 
Foods, an offering in the home economics 
curriculum in the public schools of Oak- 
land, California. The subject is elective 
for who 
semester of food study in either the ninth 


students have completed one 


or tenth grade. 

In any one of the thirteen junior high 
schools in this California city and_par- 
ticularly in the schools located in the in- 
dustrial centers, the teacher is likely to 
see before her on that first day, the fair 
haired representatives of the Nordic races, 
the brown of the Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Italian, the golden skinned Oriental as 
well as the typically Irish, Scotch, and 
English. Since Oakland is cosmopolitan, 
a comparatively large percentage of the 
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school population in some sections of the 
city lives in homes where the problems 
of integrating the experiences ot children 
growing up in an American community 
with the experiences of their foreign born 
parents, are as real disturbing as life it- 
self. The Italian, Yiddish, or Oriental 
market place is the center of commercial 
life of the older generations. The social 
life ot these families is colored by the 
religious ideals, superstitions, and_ tradi- 
tional customs of “the old country.” Girls 
and boys are defiant or sensitive, contemp- 
tuous or respectful in their acceptance of 
the family social life to the extent that 
the parents and children have been able 
to adjust themselves to each other. 

The schools have some responsibility 
in helping the younger generation make 
this social adjustment. This belief has 


furnished the strongest motive for this 
special course in the home economics 
curriculum. Plans, therefore, have been 


made with the idea of developing in stu- 
understanding of food 
problems of their countrymen. un- 


the 

That 
derstanding grows as the student increases 
his knowledge of the conditions character- 
istic of each country, which have a rela- 


dents some 


tion to the nation’s food supply; learns of 
the contributions which each nation makes 
to the world’s food markets; identifies the 
foods and dishes typical of the homes in 
each country; feels the romance of the 
feast days and festivals and the habits 
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and social customs which they inspire; 
and recognizes in foreign usages the origin 
of numerous recipes and food terms that 
make the American dinner table truly 
international. To this end this course is 
largely dedicated. 

Need a foods course be commonplace 
and uninteresting? Far from it; rather, 
it can abound in the mystery of the East 
and the romance of the South. The skil- 
ful teacher soon convinces herself and 
her class of American boys and girls that 
as much fun can come from preparing 
Brunetto (Italian custard) or Sour Stchee 
(Russian soup) to tempt the palate and 
win popular praise as from the traditional 
American dish. And the teacher knows 
that the fundamental principles underly- 
g cookery which were introduced in the 
course Foods 
must be observed here as well and must 


it 
prerequisite to Foreign 
be applied again and again in the prepara- 
tion of these foods made in the guise of 
a foreign dish. This repetition not only 
provides the opportunity to gain an in- 
creasing degree of mastery of cooking 
techniques, but illustrates unusual varia- 
tions of otherwise commonplace dishes. 
The American menu takes on new interest 
when the origin of its dishes becomes 
linked with the history and romance of 
far away countries. 

From the social point of view, the cook- 
ing of foreign dishes is but a device for 
motivating the study of the facts of his- 
tory and of economic and physical geogra- 
phy, that results in a larger understanding 
of each foreign land. Only after much 
persuasion, but with growing confidence, 
the Chinese girl contributes her mother’s 
favorite recipes and invites the class to her 
father’s market to learn the story of the 
strange fish, vegetables and herbs, which 
have been brought to Oakland to provide 
Chinese with their native foods. When 
the interest is keen and the parent co- 
operative, Mother has come to the school 
room to demonstrate or describe char- 
acterisiic food customs and dishes of her 
race. When the American born Italian 
girl, at first indifferent and disinterested 
in the study of Italy, learns that she is 
better prepared than anyone else to direct 
the travelogue through her father’s native 
land, her confidence may even verge on 
boldness as she boasts of its beauty, pleas- 
ures, and romance. 

Not only does this course provide un- 
limited opportunities for correlation with 
the social studies, but language classes 
too find a common ground with the foods 
class. The following item, clipped from 
the Daily U. N. I, for April 20, 1931, a 
Paper published by the news class of the 
University High School, Oakland, gives 
some evidence of this: 

“From Kuchen 
Mabel Sutton’s foreign foods class, are 
making coffee cake, tarts, and butter- 
horns, and topping them with Streudel, so 
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dough, students in 


characteristic of the German. . As part 


of their study, the girls are learning of 


the daily life and customs of the German 
people through individual reports and dis- 
cussions. Soon they will plan a German 
menu which will be served to students of 
German. The meal will be prepared and 
served by girls in the foods class. ‘3 

The privilege of participating in this 
dinner is earned by the German class 
when the students are able to name the 
common foods in German and carry on a 
table conversation in the spirit of the 
country and the native tongue. Several 
members of the foods class are likewise 
students of German. Such purposeful cor- 


W orld’s Largest- 
Selling Brand of 
Evaporated Milk 


Ihe first time you feel that you must have 
a rich, creamy dessert to brighten a plain 
dinner, try this recipe below. Don’t be 
alarmed—for all its magnificence, it’s not 
expensive. In place of whipped cream, it 
calls for whipped Carnation Milk! 


’ . ’ ’ 
Carnation Chocolate Charlotte—} sv. ¢l- 
itine, 2 tbsp. cold water, 4 cup sugar, 1 square 
bitter chocolate, 44 cup water, % cup Carnation Milk, 
1 cup Carnation Milk, whipped, 1 tsp. vanilla, 9 lady 
fingers, salt. Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
Melt chocolate in double boiler, add sugar, salt, water 
and % cup Camation Cook until smooth. Remove 
from fire, add gelatine and stir until dissolved, Chill 
When mixture begins to thicken add vanilla and fold 
in the whipped Carnation (To whip Carnation, put 
can in water, heat; boil 2 or 3 minutes; cool can, then 





relation as is suggested by this exercise, 
stimulates interest in both classes and 
creates a life-like situation in which, with- 
out a doubt, effective learning results. 
The study of four or five countries con- 
stitutes the teaching units which continue 
throughout the term. The practical iab- 
oratory lessons, an average of three a 
week, parallel the organized study of each 
country. Field trips to foreign homes and 
missions, to tea rooms and foreign mar- 
kets, have a vital place in the course. 
These trips are made possible adminis- 
tratively at the University High School, 
and are taken either on Saturdays or dur- 
ing the school hours. Both group and in- 




















Equipment by courtesy of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 
chill for several hours.) Stir mixture until it thickens; 
pour carefully into mold lined with lady fingers Chill 
thoroughly To serve, remove from mold, cover with 
whipped cream and garnish with maraschino cherries 


Serves 6 


It’s simply delicious! So is everything 
in which Carnation Milk is used—for 
Carnation, doubly rich in cream, gives 
richness and creaminess without the ex 
travagant use of butter and cream, and a 
smoothness of texture—due to the break- 
ing-up of the cream particles—that ordi- 
nary milk cannot duplicate. 


Send for the free Carnation Book—full 
of delightful recipes. Ask, too, for the 
Carnation Baby-Feeding Book, telling why 
the greatest authorities recommend Carna 
tion as the ideal milk for bottle-fed babies 
Address Carnation Company, 665 Carna- 
tion Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; 0 
765 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington; 
or Aylmer, Ontario. 


Carnation Milk in 


owscc. “From Contented Cows”’ 














BARROWS BOOKS 


HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES 
By Charlotte M. Gibbs 

CLOTHING: FUNDAMENTAL 
PROBLEMS 
By Louise B. Jordan 

OUR WANTS AND HOW THEY 
ARE SATISFIED 
By Mollie Ray Carroll 

FOOD BUYING AND 
MARKETS 
By Monroe and Stratton 

HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS .......$1.59 
By Alfred M. Butler 

CHILDREN’S BOOK OF FOOD 
VERSES 
By Winifred S. Gibbs 

LIFE OF ELLEN H. RICHARDS. $1.25 
By Caroline L. Hunt 

DESSERTS 
By Alice Bradley 

TABLE SETTING AND SERVICE $2.25 
By Della T. Lutes 


OUR 


‘055: 2:66 6-06 © Os Eq 


FOODS OF THE FOREIGN 
0 BRS eer: $1.25 
By Bertha M. Wood 

PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR 
DIABETIC PATIENTS ....... $2.00 


By Dr. A. Rudy 
COOK BOOK FOR NURSES ...$ . 

By Sarah C. Hill 
Account books for home and for school. 
Books on quantity cookery. 

We will send on approval at school 
rates any of these books that you wish 
to examine with view to introduction, 
or purchase. If returned, undamaged, 
within ten days the charge will be 
cancelled. 


M, BARROWS & COMPANY 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 
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dividual reports and book projects afford 
a means ot organizing knowledge which 
students have gained in their explorations 
into each foreign land. Abundant illustra- 
tions are available to the student who is 
enthusiastic and interested in expressing 
himself by other means than words. The 
school and public libraries provide both 
teacher and students with reference ma- 
terial rich in new and fascinating infor- 

The assimilation of this new 
knowledge is directed through thought 
provoking questions and through prob- 
lems studied under the teacher’s guidance. 
Group discussions follow each supervised 
study period after which each student in- 
dependently organizes his material in a 
written report. These written reports con- 
stitute the largest part of the book project 
for the completion of which each student 


mation. 


is responsible. The following questions 
suggest where the major emphasis is 


placed within each unit: 

How does the climate, soil, geographical 
location, population, and area of each 
country affect its food supply? 

What are the 
this country? 


foods characteristics of 


Investigate the origin of the present 
food customs in each country: the early 
customs, feast days, influences of settle- 





ments and conquests, of religion and in- 
termarriage upon the peoples. 

Discover what American food customs 
accepted so generally have had their origin 
in foreign customs and can be traced to 
the influence of the foreign race. 

That this course, in the Foods and Cus- 
toms of Foreign Peoples, is a venture 
away from the traditional foods course, 
is not to be denied. However, as it is 
and developed, none of the 
essentials of food preparation and selec- 
tion are neglected. Rather, by compari- 
son and contrast, the principles and facts 
studied in previous courses, with reference 
to meal planning and preparation of 
American foods, are given even greater 
emphasis and take on new meaning when 
analyzed in the light of foreign customs 
and habits of cooking and food consump- 
tion. There lies in it, furthermore, the 
possibility of cultivating a permanent in- 
terest in a field of social science which, 
approached from this point of view, fur- 
nishes a ground of sympathetic contact 
with foreign born parents and _ friends. 
This course, we like to think, is an agency 
for cultivating habits and attitudes which 
will result in a finer immediate home re- 
lationship and ultimately in a larger in- 
ternational understanding. 


presented 





After Eight Years of Home 
Economics for Boys 


(Continued from page 175) 


disadvantages of various types of heating 
systems, the principles of good plumbing, 
and whether it is better to own or to rent 
a home. They are especially interested in 
attacking the problem of financing the 
home perhaps because they feel this to be 
their own particular field of responsibility. 

Correct table etiquette is emphasized 
each time that food is served in the lab- 
oratory. The proper conduct at other 
functions is discussed. From the 
questions asked it appears that boys are 
cither more interested in learning what 


social 


is the correct thing to do than girls are, 


- or are more frank in acknowledging their 


cwn shortcomings. Special effort is made 
to help them to realize that manners and 
conduct play an influential part in the 
social and business life of every person. 
Often the asked, “What 
type of boy elects such a course?” In 
these classes there are all types, such as 
are found in any high school class. We 
have the athlete, the honor society mem- 
Ler, the school debater, the student coun- 
cil officer, the rowdy, and the loafer. The 
two latter types, however, are soon co- 


question is 


operating as the boys themselves see to 


it that no member of their group “gets 
by” without doing his share of the labora- 
tory work. Very rarely is there a disci- 
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pline problem. During the present semes- 
ter the range of I1.Q.’s is from 128 to 73. 

Some of the boys are actually using 
things they have learned in the course to 
pay their way in college. One of the 
boys has been house manager of his fra- 
ternity house for three years, where he 
says this class experience has been of im- 
measurable help especially in the plan- 
ning of the meals. Another boy has been 
running a small breakfast shop. 

Many interesting comments come from 
the homes of the boys and from the boys 
themselves, both while taking the course 
and after they have been out of school a 
few years. Some of them may be of in- 
terest here: 

“T have learned more honest-to-good- 
ness practical things than in any other 
course I ever took.” 

“Someone told me it was: an easy 
course, but I think we enjoy it so much 
it just makes it seem easy, because we 
sure do have to work.” 

“My mother hasn’t had to sew a button 
on for me since I learned how. No wot 
der she thinks the course is fine.” 

“Walter is as much help to me as any 
daughter could possibly be. His course 
in Applied Economics has certainly helped 
him to be neat and systematic and he is 
quite particular to see that the table is 
properly set each meal.” 

“That notebook—how I hated it in class 
but I wouldn’t take anything for it now, 
and my mother uses it a lot, too.” 

(Continued on page 196) 
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Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 
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Model 966—Smart trimmed 
princess effect made of White 
Broadcloth with perky trimmed 
cuffs. Sizes 14 to 44. Price 
$1.95. Model 965. In White 
Linene. Price $1.95. 


For Summer... 


Wear Smart, Lightweight 
Bix-Make Uniforms 


Even though it’s summer—and warm 
—you can be smart and trim looking 
every day. 

For attractive Dix-Make uniforms are 
made of lightweight materials that 
tub beautifully—and that you can 
wash at home as easily as you wash 
your lingerie. 

2 


Write for our booklet 
of uniform styles to-day 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation 
141 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Authentic 
Educational 
Material 


stimulates interest in textile classes 


Home economics experts have 
prepared for you a class project 
or unit of work for supplement- 
ing the teaching of synthetic 
textiles. It has been reviewed 
and approved by such outstand- 
ing authorities as Dr. Ellen B. 
McGowan and Dr. F. G. Bonser. 
We supply this class project 
without charge. 

A supplementary exhibit con- 
sisting of a chart and six bottles 
of materials used in manufactur- 
ing Bemberg, large swatches 
of materials for experimental 
purposes, etc., is available for 
$1.00. 

In addition, a pair of full- 
fashioned stockings made of 
Bemberg and five different types 
of fabrics made of Bemberg (9 x 
18) may be secured for $1.00. 


American Bemberg Corporation 


180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 
OUR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 





AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the articles checked below: 


C) Class Project (free of charge). 


(C0 Supplementary exhibit of raw materials and swatches for which I en- 
close $1.00. 


C] Stockings and fabrics made of Bemberg for which | enclose $1.00 


Nome 
Street 


ii insisaiionins State iiieioeaaieamaaal 




















A HANDY KITCHEN AID 
POM TONGS 


protect hands and 
arms from burns 
when cooking. This 
is the safe way to 
take hot things from 
the oven or boiling 


water. Useful for 
serving ice cubes and 
handy for many 


other kitchen needs, 
and for dining room 
service. Tested and 
approved by Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute—The Delineator, Home Mak- 
ing Center, and others. 








Pom Tongs 

are chromium S$ 
plated— bright 
and attractive 


in appearance. 


6” size $ .40 
9” size $ .60 
12” size $1.00 


Complete set 


$2.00 fe! Se 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Mail $1.00 for a set of three 
TONGS, mentioning Practical 
Home Economics. 
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Good Housekeeping 

%, Institute eS 
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OUSeKEEPING ME 


POM 


52 Gramercy Park, North 
New York, N. Y. 
904 Society for Savings Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















KVP Heavy Waxed Paper is wonderful for 
lunch wrapping---for keeping bread and cake 
fresh and good---also handy and economical 
in so many ways that it makes house-keeping 
“a perfect picnic’. 
SANITARY; ATTRACTIVE 
ONE SHEET WILL DO 

It is really heavy; not thin and sleazy but heavy and 
strong; one sheet protects perfectly--keeps moisture IN 
or OUT, as desired. 


Ask your dealer or write For samples 
Money back if not pleased 


HEAVY 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
OMPANY Michigan 


Kalamazoo 
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Vocational Education Program for Porto Rico 


The benefits of the Federal vocational 
education vocational rehabilitation 
legislation have been extended to Porto 
Rico, according to Dr. J. C. Wright, di- 
rector of the Federal for Voca- 
tional Education, who has just returned 
from a protracted visit to the Island. Dr. 
Wright’s trip to Porto Rico was made 
at the request of 
Roosevelt. 


and 


Board 


Theodore 
The purpose of his visit was 
twofold: To assist in preparing Insular 
legislation which would enable Porto Rico 
to accept the benefits of vocational edu- 
cation and 


Governor 


vocational rehabilitation ex- 
tended to it during the last session of 
Congress, and to assist in formulating 
plans for organizing a vocational educa- 
tion and rehabilitation program. 

Under the terms of the vocational edu- 
bill now pending in the Porto 
Rican legislature, there would be created 
an Insular Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion composed of the Commissioner of 


cation 


Education, as chairman and executive of- 
the Agriculture 
and Industry, and the Commissioner of 
Labor. 
education in agriculture, trade and indus- 


ficer, Commissioner of 


The bill provides for vocational 


try, and home economics, and for a voca- 


tional rehabilitation service for persons 


disabled through accident, sickness, or 
congenital causes. 

“The program for vocational education 
in agriculture,” Dr. Wright said, “will 
provide for the employment of between 
twenty and thirty teachers during the first 
year, who will handle agricultural courses 
in as many different schools, as well as 
the teacher-training 
program at the College of Agriculture. 

“In the field of trades and industry the 


organization of a 


principal emphasis will be laid upon train- 
ing for jobs in the needle trades which 
Porto 
will be 


are dominant industries in Rico. 


In addition, 
building, mechanical, and furniture mak- 


training given in 
ing occupations, and in service occupa- 
tions, such as those which obtain in the 
automobile and radio trades. 
“Home economics courses will be of- 
fered in both rural and city schools. ... 


*Particular attention will be given in these 


courses to food preparation and subjects 
concerned with the improvement of home 
and general living conditions in the 
Island.” 

Under the terms of the Bingham-Reed 
Act, extending the benefits of vocational 
Rico, the Federal 


Education will co- 


education to Porto 
Board for Vocational 
operate with Porto Rican educational au- 
thorities in the promotion of vocational 
education and vocational rehabilitation in 
the same way that it now cooperates with 
the States in similar programs. ... 
“Porto Rico, at the present time, is 
poor. On the other hand, the Island is 
rich in fertile soil and in people who are 


willing to work. Provided with the proper 
health conditions, an opportunity to learn 
how to do things which will produce a 
monetary return, and an opportunity for 
work, Porto Ricans will be able to raise 
themselves and the Island to a new eco- 
nomic status. It is safe to say that the 
drawbacks to economic independence 
which now prevail on the Island will never 
be completely removed without an ade- 
quate program of vocational education.” 


After Eight Years of Home 
Economics for Boys 


(Continued from page 194) 


“I think the course should be required 
of every boy in school.” 
I made fifty pounds of fruitcake last 
Christmas. I sold some of it but gave the 


“ 


rest away as Christmas gifts.” 

One of the most interesting outcomes 
has been the homes that have been estab- 
lished where some of the boys from these 
classes have married girls from the home 
economics classes. I have had some happy 
moments when they have asked my help 
with various problems, entertained me in 
their homes, or proudly showed me their 
budgets or their babies. 

Now, how about the course after eight 
years of teaching it? I still feel it is very 
important that we give boys an oppor- 
tunity to learn the things which will help 
them to be better partners in this busi- 
ness of homemaking. I believe that it is 
only as we help both boys and girls to 
realize, understand, and appreciate the 
purposes, the problems, and the ideals of 
family living that we are doing our share 
to preserve that most sacred of all insti- 
the home. 


tutions of civilization 


Buy Your Eggs by Grade 
(Continued from page 177) 


realize that eggs are a perishable com- 
modity and that physical and chemical 
changes take place in the interior of eggs 
even when kept under ideal conditions. 

Consumers and other purchasers have 
also a responsibility in this matter and 
should buy their eggs from the retailer 
on a grade basis and refuse to take any 
eggs that are not sold by grade. Insti- 
tutional purchasers when buying eggs by 
the case should also buy their eggs by 
grade. They should also refuse to be mis- 
led by fancy terms that mean nothing ex- 
cept to the dealer using them. Further 
details regarding egg grades may be had 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, Albany, N. Y., or 80 Centre 
Street, New York City. 
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CAFETERIA RECIPES 
Mabel E. Schadt 
Recipes in three proportions for 
cafeterias, schools and _ institu- 
tions. Accompanied by a dupli- 
cate pad of perforated pages to 


be pasted in the cook’s note 
book. $2.50 


FOOD FOR THE BODY 
AND 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
Lucy Marvin Adams 
An outline to be used in the 
selection of a well-balanced diet. 


$1.00 
FOOD CHARTS 
Twelve graphic pictures in color 
of the food family from Big 
Brother Fat to the Carbohydrate 
Twins. $1.00 
FOOT POSTERS 


Five convincing posters on the 
right and wrong treatment of 





feet. $1.00 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Singer Educational Service 
Free to Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is provided solely 
to facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and to 
make possible in the home, through the medium of 
our schools and colleges, more extensive and profit- 
able use of the modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obligation of any kind 
to the school using it. The service consists of the 
following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical 
machine operation and adjustment, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one day each, according 
to local needs and conditions . .. Free textbooks for 
teachers taking the course . . . Free loan of machines 
to teachers for practice work if machines are not avail- 
able .. . Free materials, for use of teachers in practice 
work ... Free manuals on modern machine sewing 
for the pupils of your sewing classes . . . Free wall 
charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading the 
machine and bobbin . . . A demonstration lesson for 
sewing classes when the intensive teachers’ course 
has been completed. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


| 


\* * 
Neither you nor your 


children 


should come 
to the table 









too tired 
fo eat 





When “worn out,” take a few minutes 
to rest and to eat or drink something 
sweet atleast an hourbefore your meal. 
The sugar will help overcome fatigue. 











Ir you eat a meal—especially supper—in a 
state of exhaustion, digestive disturbances 
invariably result. To use simple language, 
the stomach is “too tired” to do its work. 

You can prevent this situation by resting a 
few moments and eating or drinking some- 
thing sweet one or two hours before the meal. 
A snack for an adult might be a small cake, 
cookie, piece of candy or carbonated beverage. 
For the tired child, a flavored milk drink. 

Nourishment of this sort quickly refreshes 
the entire body and makes it possible for the 
digestive system to function properly when 
it receives the full meal later. Such a snack 
will not dull the appetite for essential foods. 
Most foods are more delicious and nourishing 
with sugar. The Sugar Institute, 129 Front 
Street, New York. 


@E “Good food promotes good health” 




















Kerr Home Canning 


Book 


A book of 40 pages contain- 
ing nearly 300 choice recipes, 
usual and unusual, as well as § 
instructions for all methods 
of home canning. Price 10c. 





Food Fashions of the Hour 


A 32-page booklet of un 
usual menus with recipes 
for preparing same. Menus 
for each month in the 
year by seasons and for 
special occasions. Particu- 
lar attention given to 
children’s diet, school 
lunches, vitamines. Price 
10c. 





| Steps in Canning 


ing canning by open kettle, 
cold pack, or oven method, 
each step illustrated — by 
movie-tone. Free. 


| An illustrated leaflet show- 


Budget Your Food 





Supply 
A complete canning budget 
for home use for any 


size family. Will fit every purse. Sent 
free on request. 


KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 


| 718-20 TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





CANNING HELPS 


| 








FREE:—French Net is the last word in 
fashion for berets, yokes, bandings, tie 
scarfs and decoration on sports and day- 
time dresses. Simply use No. 30 or 50 
J. & P, Coats or Clark's O.N.T. Boil-fast 
Mercerized Crochet Threads. Write today 
for FREE directions and 21 beautiful de- 
signs. 
THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 

Dept. 41-T, Box 551 Newark, N. J. 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET— 


COF EEE Corrie thewine 


* AMERICA'S Bw Brazilian-American 
° Coffee Promotion 
avorite Committee 
DRINK 11 Water Street 


xxeeeenee New York City 








Visualize Your 
Food Lessons 


123 Food Models 


In natural size and color on 
heavy cardboard for class room 
use. $3.00 per set. 

Also 
Large 5% and 10% vegetable 
charts in six colors. $1.00 for 
both, C.O.D. Detroit. This ma- 
terial makes the teaching of food 
subjects interesting. 


Detroit Dairy and 
Food Council 
6570 Cass Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Pamphlets 


Adequate Diets for Families with Limited 
By Hazel k. Stiebling and 
Miriam Birdseye. United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Incomes. 


The problem of providing an adequate 
diet on a limited income is one that is 
always present and lately more people 
than ever have had to consider it because 
of the widespread drought of 1930 and 
the general business depression. This 
publication brings together information to 
help nutrition workers and relief agencies 
offer sound advice to those who must 
feed their families with limited resources. 
Because the food habits of people differ 
in various sections of the country, and 
because the same kinds of food are not 
available everywhere, the writers of this 
pamphlet have deemed it advisable to di- 
vide the suggestions given into two main 
groups. The first part is given over to 
diets and meal planning suggestions likely 
to prove acceptable to those accustomed 
to wide variety in foods; the second part 
suggests diets and meal plans for families 
who in time of stress are used to restrict- 
ing their diets to salt pork, meal, and 
molasses. This is the type of diet that, 
unless it is supplemented with the neces- 
sary foods, causes serious nutritional dis- 
turbances, notably pellagra. The last part 
of the pamphlet contains tables and other 
information useful to the dietary prob- 
lems of both groups. 


Engle-Stenqust Home Economics Test. 
3y Edna M. Engle and John L. Sten- 
quist. ‘two forms, A and B of three 
different tests: Foods and Cookery, 
Clothing and Textiles, Household Man- 
agement. Each test is sold in packages 
of 25 with Manual of Directions, Key, 
and Class Record. Price per package 
$1.00 net. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 

There are three different tests in this 
series, which, used together, yield an ob 
jective measure of students’ knowledge of 
the broader phases of home economics. 
The tests cover principles underlying cer- 
tain skills in foods, clothing, and house- 
hold management. The tests are based 
on careful experimental work and the 
present forms have been given to over 
35,000 pupils in grades from the fifth 
through junior high school. 


A Symposium on Home and Family 
Life in a Changing Civilization by Wil- 
liam John Cooper, Karl E. Lieb, Arthur 
J. Todd, and William E. Lancelot. Bul- 
letin, 1931, No. 5, Office of Education, U. 
S. Department of the Interior. Reprints 
of addresses given at the second regional 
conference on homemaking, held at Ames, 
Iowa, November 10 and 11, 1930. Price, 
10 cents. 


Decorative Stitching 
(Continued from page 176) 


were on the spool. In quilting this in 
sures the desired puffiness on the right 
side of the quilt. Use seven to nine 
stitches to the inch. For quilt blocks in 
outline, stamp the design on the muslin 
that holds the cotton, and with the deco- 
rative thread in the bobbin, stitch from 
the wrong side. If a design has too many 
short lines cut away any unnecessary lines 
from the tissue paper pattern before 
stamping the design on the muslin block. 
Lines that are one to three stitches long, 
such as rabbits’ eyes for instance, are best 
put in by hand from the right side with 
backstitches. 

If you are working with an applique 
design, use the new thread in the needle, 
and stitch around the design, decorating 
the applique and quilting the block at the 
same time. In tucking, the tuck is laid 
flat and stitched from the right side. As 
decoration on a hem, the thread may be 
used in straight or wavy lines, or in a 
design. Bias bindings on aprons and chil- 
dren’s clothes are effectively applied with 
one row or more of decorative stitching. 
Contrasting colors are frequently used in 
decorative work, as, for example, black in 
the bobbin and orange in the needle, or 
any other combination one may fancy. 


Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics 


The program for the Second National 
Meeting of the Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics 
of the N. E. A. to be held in Los Angeles 
cn July 1 and 2 has been announced ten- 
tatively as follows: 


Headquarters—The Biltmore Hotel, 


Los Angeles. 

Meeting Headquarters—Law Building, 
University of Southern California. 

Local Chairman—Etta Flagg, supervi- 
sor Home Economics, Ios Angeles. 

Chairman of Program Committee— 
Maud E. Hayes, Long Beach, California. 

Business meetings will precede the gen- 
eral afternoon session on July 1 and will 
be presided over by Emma Jacobs, Presi- 
dent of the Department. 

The theme for the meeting is “What 
Shall Home Economics Teach in 4 
Changing Social and Economic Society?” 

Maud E. Hayes, Director of Home- 
making Education in Long Beach, will 
preside at the afternoon meeting on July 
1. Discussion will be grouped under three 
main heads, Food and Nutrition, Clothing 
and Textiles, and Social Adjustments. 

On July 2, the program will be based 
on the following topics: An Integrated 
Program for Rural Schools; Types of 
Home Economics Courses for Boys, and 
Home Economics in a Guidance Program. 
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Chapter Headings 


Plan of Organization 
Aim of the School Lunch 
High School Service Plan 

Purchasing of Supplies 
Ideal School Lunch Plan 
Elementary School Lunch 

System of Accounts 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 
EMMA SMEDLEY 


Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches 


6 East Front St. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH | 


Its Organization 
and Management 
in Philadelphia | 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


“The School Lunch’”’ is a hand- 
book for the Home Economics 
teacher, the student of Cafeteria | 
Planning, and the Cafeteria Man- | 
ager. It contains new pictures 
of school lunch rooms, equip- 
ment, floor plans, detail draw- 
ings of counters, etc. Revised | 
Edition, 1930. 252 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price $4.00. 
Special rate for six or more | 
copies. 


Media, Pa. 


E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 














On the Beach Front atcool CapeMay,N.J. | 
ee 








A beautiful modern fireproof hotel 
offering accommodations of the 


sea water baths. 





American and 
Rates exceedingly Modest 


2e@ee 





Golfing-Tennis~Boating. 

Surf Bathing directly Jrom Hotel. 

Outdoor sea water swimming pool. 
Symphony Orchestra. 

SEASON = JUNE IStt2SEPT. 15% 











Charles D. Boughton: 


= highest type 350 rooms with 
* 
u 


George M.Bougnten. manapegirene 


Plans 



















Free to Home Economics teachers 


these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 1—Frying Facts. 

No. 2—Perfect Pies. 

No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly Made 
No. 5—Desserts. 

No. 6—Soups and Sauces. 

No. 7—Candies and Confections. 
No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 

No. 9—Yeast Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat Dishes. 
No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the twelve 
booklets listed above. It is an authoritative, 
helpful, educational project prepared by the 
makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable shorten 
ing and cooking fat. A free copy of the Manual 
is yours for the asking and additional copies may 
be had for use as demonstration manuals or col 


lateral text-books. Mail the coupon below. 


Procter & Gamerz Co., Dept. V-¢ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy 
Name 
Street 


City 














Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 

Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils. ) 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 

Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts fo: 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 


Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


“COTTON—Commodity 
of a Thousand Uses” 


Fascinating, practical booklet on this im- 
portant material. Subjects: Use; Plant- 
ing; Care; Processes of Manufacture; 
Secret of Tensile Strength; Why Some 
Cloth Goods Feel Hard, Others Soft; 
Cloth Value Revealed; How to Select 
Unbleached Cloths; Dyeing; Proper Dye- 
ing Versus “Short Cut Methods”; Ray- 
on, etc. Illustrated. Free upon request. 


Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send for the new, revised recipe hook— 
“Royal Quick Setting Desserts and 
Salads.” Furnished free to teachers, in 
any quantity required. Address, Royal 
Gelatin Dessert, Product of Standard 
Brands, Inc., Dept. G-165, 691 Wash- 
ington St., New York City. 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


“Kitchen-Tested”’ Flour Recipes 
15 Free in Every Sack 


Inside every sack of GOLD MEDAI 
**Kitchen-tested” Flour are 15 simplified 
cake, pastry, and hot bread recipes pre- 
pared by the world’s most famous home 
economics experts. To get the full set, 
simply ask your grocer for GOLD 
MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour. 


Recipes Change Every 3 Months 
WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,”’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


“Food Value of the Banana” 


Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 





38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. Los Angeles California Boston Massachusetts 




















PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. 


INCLUDED ARE: 


How It All Began Ethel Sunderland Take Our Advice Florence Harris 


Pageant of the Home Mary M. Buckley | Food Fairies’ Party Edna Schaeffer 


The Awakening of Amy Brant A Day in Happytown Elizabeth Lewis 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 52 x 8. $1.50, including postage. 


ORDER BLANK 
Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 





New York City 
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One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
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